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OF THE WEEK. 
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NEWS 


HE House of Commons adjourned on Tuesday, after a most 

disappointingsSession of two months. Not only has nothing 
been accomplishét; but what is much more disheartening and 
unusual, but little progress has been made towards the solidi- 
fication of opinion. It has been shown that the majority of 
Liberal electors ave favourable to the Closure, but that is all. 
The belief in Coercion has died away, but that has been a result 
of events, not arguments; the incessant Irish debates having 
produced little result, except a sort of moral horror of the Par- 
nellite Members; and that is confined to Britain, and will not 
affect their re-election. The Tories suppose that the two months 
have weakened Mr. Gladstone with the constituencies, but there 
is no proof of that, while there is proof that the abuse poured 
so lavishly upon him is exciting keen electoral resentment. 
Altogether, the two months have been exceedingly infructuous, 
and if the general position is not worse than in January, the 
general hopefulness has declined. 

Mr. Gorst on Tuesday raised an important debate. He called 
attention to the increase of unpunished crime in Ireland, and 
though he made the usual mistake of counting threatening 
letters as crimes—they vary from notices of murder to practical 
jokes—he made out an appalling case. He quoted exclusively 
from the speeches of the Judges in Assize, and showed that in 
Clare, Leitrim, Tipperary, Westmeath, King’s County, Sligo, 
Queen’s County, Cork, Mayo, and Galway there was, on the 
Judges’ testimony, a great increase of crime, with an almost 
total impossibility of obtaining verdicts, the jury disagrtee- 
ing. Some of the cases were most horrible, one old man 
in particular, in-Clare, having been half-roasted for assisting 
a boycotted man to get in his crop. The record showed 
an almost total failure of justice, and was admitted by 
Mr. Gladstone to be most grave, though he thought the 
language of Mr. Gorst and the Judges as to threatening 
letters to be in part exaggerated. He did not “think that, on 
the whole, the character of the outrages had been mitigated,” 
and saw evidence that behind those who committed them stood 
“some higher influence.’ A fee of 100 guineas had been con- 
tributed from the funds of the Land League for the defence of 
one of the “ Captains Moonlight.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s tone was throughout that of one who sadly 
admitted the gravity of the crisis, which had developed, he said, 
into “a social revolution, more wide-spread than any previous 
Government had encountered.” He even thought himself, he 
said, justified in quoting the opinion of the Duke of Wellington, 
which last year he had avoided, that in a strike against rent, 
“the Government would soon come to the end of its resources.” 
He denounced in the strongest terms language like Mr. Healy’s, 
who, in a recent letter to an Irish paper, had called the agents 
of Government “a gang of brigands,” and he held the Land 
Leaguers directly responsible for the effect of their language on 


the people. He entirely admitted that new steps must be taken, 
saying that “ No man can suppose that after a measure so ex- 
ceptional as that of last year, we can pass through the present 
year, or pass on to the time of the expiration of that measure, 
without making known to the House the other proposals we 
wish to make, or the reasons why no proposals are made.” 
Coupling this sentence with Mr. Forster’s admissions, we are 
justified in supposing that Coercion will be given up, and some 
measure introduced for rendering the law effective. 


The news from Ireland grows worse and worse. The murder 
of Mr. Herbert was scarcely reported, with its ghastly subse- 
quent incident, the stabbing of all the lambs upon his lawn, 
when it was known that Mrs. Smythe, a lady of position, abso- 
lutely innocent alike of landlordism and of politics, had been 
shot dead by murderers, who meant to kill Mr. Smythe, a large 
landlord in Westmeath, but fired a regular fusillade into the 
carriage, without caring whom they killed. Mr. Smythe, who 
was not unpopular, and had no quarrel with his tenants, 
was driving home from church on Sunday morning, 
in company with his brother’s wife, Mrs. Smythe, and 
Lady Harriet Monck, when three men with blackened 
faces stepped out of a wood, and fired either once or twice— 
accounts differ—point-blank into the carriage. Mrs. Smythe 
fell forwards dead, with half her head shot away. No infor- 
mation as to the murderers-has been obtained, and the neigh- 
bours deny that any such persons have been seen. The crime 
has created throughout England and Scotland a feeling of 
horror, and will seriously affect the course both of opinion and 
of the Government. 


Mr. P. J. Smyth, the Nationalist Member for Tipperary, a 
man as eager for the independence of Ireland as Mr. Parnell, 
has received a message from the Town Commissioners condemn- 
ing his vote on the Closure, and has replied in a letter 
of vehement protest against the Land League, and “ its 
diabolical operations.” He asks the Commissioners if they 
know that the Closure existed in the old Irish Parliament, and 
declares that he, at least, never agreed to “a policy based on 
No-rent and its attendant crime.” He never agreed to a line 
of action “ which has shaken in many patriotic Irishmen their 
belief in Ireland’s capacity for self-government.” “Go to, and 
cease your babbling about things you do not understand. 
Look around, and if you are not utterly lost to every sense of 
patriotic and human feeling, weep for a land reduced to a con- 
dition of savagery! See the poor and honest man shot down 
in his cabin, in the midst of his little ones; see the gentle and 
blameless lady massacred in her carriage; see these things, and 
reserve your curses for that League of Hell that has brought all 
this riin, all this shame and dishonour upon our nation!” If 
every Irishman who feels like Mr. Smyth were as courageous, 
the Land League would very speedily be suppressed. 


One of the many difficulties that arise under the Coercion 
Act is the application of the statute to foreigners. ‘There is no 
doubt that foreigners are liable to any law applicable to natives 
also, but at the same time Englishmen have always remon- 
strated against the detention, without trial, of Englishmen 
accused of political offences in foreign countries. The American 
Government, following that precedent, has remonstrated on 
behalf of its citizens seized under the Protection Act, and they 
have, on promising to return to America, usually been re- 
leased. The Democratic Party, however, is exceedingly 
anxious for the Irish vote, and has, therefore, held meetings to 
denounce the conduct of Mr. Lowell in not demanding that 
Irish suspects naturalised in America shall be at once brought 
to trial, that is, under present circumstances, shall, in defiance 
of evidence, be acquitted. The movement appears to be rejected 
by the best men in America, including the Secretary of State ; 
but it adds one more to the many difficulties of departing from 





recognised legality. 
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In the House of Lords yesterday week, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe raised a discussion on the failure of the Jury system in 
Treland, in relation to the report of the Lords’ Committee on 
this subject which was made at the end of last Session. He 
pointed out that the chief use of the Jury system is to give a 
certain popular sanction to the law, and that Lord O’Hagan’s 
reforms were quite essential, in order to turn the Irish Jury into 
a buttress of Irish criminal law, which, with very high and 
exclusive qualifications for jurymen, such as the old qualifica- 
tions were, it was utterly impossible for an Irish jury to be. 
At the same time, when juries had acquitted criminals whose 
faces had been blackened for the purpose of disguise, and who 
had been caught by the police in the very act of attacking a 
house, the Court-house ringing with applause at the acquittal, 
it was obvious enough that the Jury system, so far from 
giving a popular support to the criminal law, was giving 
a popular support to the infraction of the law. The Mar- 
quis deprecated anything like a mere superstition as to 
juries. In England, we dispose of over half a million of cases 
without a jury, and only send 14,000 for trial with a jury. Why 
not greatly extend in Ireland the number of cases in which 
summary justice is awarded, and send all cases of the gravest 
crimes which the Irish people are inclined to excuse for trial 
before a Commission, without a jury? Lord Carlingford was, 
of course, very reserved in reply; but we understand his speech 
as intimating that some modification of the law in this direction 
will be gravely considered by the Government during the Recess. 


Nihilism, which was, it was believed, decaying in Russia, has 
broken out again. On the 29th March, General Strelnikoff, 
lately Public Prosecutor at Kieff, was sitting in a chair on the 
public promenade of Odessa, when a young man crept behind 
him, and shot him in the back part of the head. He died 
instantly. The young man made off, but, with an associate, 
was arrested, tried by court-martial, sentenced, and executed. 
Indeed, the Czar telegraphed an order that trial should be 
dispensed with, but recalled it before it could be acted 
on. The motive is known to have been General Strelnikoff’s 
severity in hunting down Nihilists, especially by arbitrary 
arrests, and the J'imes’ correspondent hints that it may have 
been accelerated by some suspicions he entertained about the 
complicity of certain military officers. The Emperor is said to 
have been thrown into an ecstasy of despondency by the event, 
which is also a great blow to General Ignatieff, who had pledged 
himself to suppress Nihilism. We hope our readers will note 
carefully the new feature in the situation, the constant hints 
received from all quarters that Nihilism, which was suspected 
in the Navy, has now extended to the Army. Such statements 
seem incredible, but what is the motive for spreading them 
abroad ? ons 

Some singular intrigue appears to be going on in Egypt. It 
has long been suspected that a party there desire to restore Ismail, 
and this week his second wife, with an immense retinue, arrived 
at Alexandria, and demanded permission, on plea of illness, to 
return to Cairo. It was suspected that some plot was hidden 
behind this request, and the Khedive asked that the lady 
should be seen by the doctors of the Palace. His request was 
denied, and permission was therefore finally refused. So deep 
is the dread of Ismail in Egypt, that the Palace thought even his 
agent would be formidable, and a rumour suddenly spread that 
the sick lady was the ex-Khedive in disguise. ‘That is 
most unlikely; but some intrigue in his favour is certainly 
going on, and greatly alarms the Sultan, who cannot forgive 
Ismail’s attacks upon his orthodoxy. Ismail is not bold enough 
for his own far-reaching plans, but he has evidently still a hold 
upon the Army, and with his immense wealth may possess 
powerful adherents in Mecca, where the House of Mahommed 
Ali has many adherents. That House has no pedigree, and is 
not Arab, but it has for half a century made friends among the 
great Meccan families. 


Spain is again disturbed. S, Camacho, the Finance Minister, 
finding that every relaxation in the excessive duties greatly in- 
creases trade—the last one quadrupled imports—has arranged 
a Free-trade Treaty with France. He has also, in order to 
secure the bondholders, proposed a very heavy increase in the 
trade-licence duties, the Schedule D of Spain. The treaty has 
driven the Catalonians, who have grown rich through Protection, 
quite crazy with rage; while traders in all cities are irritated with 
the new licence duties. The manufacturers of Barcelona have, 


keepers everywhere are shutting their doors, T : 

of course, are delighted, and so are the Clerical ‘te 
sure of his majority, which he packed to begin with, and aa 1g 
to support his Finance Minister; but the pivot of power just iseg 
is the King, and the King doubts, not wanting to fire on — 
celona. The struggle is still doubtful, but as the conseciuamees 
of yielding will fall on the bondholders, we suspect S. Og _ 
cho’s proposals will be withdrawn, and some Ministry of - 
ministration formed for the present. No Spanish Government 
seems strong enough to readjust the taxation of the Peninsula 
which is now almost Oriental, and very corrupt besides, : 





The Colonial Office has offered Cyprus a constitntion. It ig 
of the mixed type, the Christian inhabitants electing nine 
members of the Legislative Council, the Mussulmans three 
and the Governor six. The idea evidently is that the Govern. 
ment, as in all Crown Colonies, shall in extreme cases have a 
majority, the Turks being expected to vote with the English 
and the Governor holding the casting vote. The Greeks jong 
delighted, but the Mussulmans, who see in the plan the losg of 
their old ascendancy, are so indignant that they threaten to 
abstain from the elections, the effect of which will be that the 
Greeks will be absolute. The Constitution may, therefore, have 
unexpected results. It is not always wise to be more just than 
public opinion will tolerate, and, in spite of Indian precedents, 
we dislike this division by creeds. Would it not be wiser to have 
nine official members, of whom three might be leading Turks, 
and nine representatives, leaving it to the Governor to use his 
casting vote on his responsibility P That is, if we remember 
aright, the plan in Ceylon, the most liberally governed and 
prosperous of all the Crown Colonies. 








The East Cornwall election ended yesterday week in the return 
of Mr. Charles T. D. Acland, by a majority of 200, he having 
obtained 3,720 votes, against 3,520 given for Mr. Tremayne, 
The majority is very much less than that gained by the Liberals 
at the general election of 1880, when Mr. Robartes polled 4,018 
votes, against only 3,033 polled by Mr. Tremayne, the highest 
Conservative. But, as we remarked last week, a by-election 
never really tests fairly the true political feeling in relation to 
the two great parties; and, moreover, on this occasion, Mr, 
Acland’s majority was further diminished by the great popu- 
larity of his Cornish opponent,—who had immense advantages 
over a Devonshire man,—and by the very free use of the armoury 
of weapons furnished “by the Bradlaugh question against the 
Liberal candidate. On the whole, the majority of 200 was 
very satisfactory, and the Liberal Party will have a valuable 
accession in Mr. Acland, who is able, keen, and lucid, anda 
thorough-going Liberal. We have also had this week a certain 
light thrown on the causes of the Liberal defeat in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. The election expenses of Mr. Dawnay and 
Mr. Rowlandson have been published, and it appears that Mr. 
Dawnay spent £9,447, against only £5,600 spent by Mr. Row- 
landson. For the conveyance of voters alone, Mr. Dawnay 
spent more than double what was spent by Mr. Rowlandson, and 
yet Mr. Dawnay’s majority was only 386 on a poll of nearly 
16,000 voters. Which way the poll would have gone, if the 
Liberals had spent near £9,447, is tolerably clear. 


The discussion on the New Education Code which preceded 
Mr. Mundella’s statement on Monday night, was a very mis- 
cellaneous and vagrant one. Sir John Lubbock was, as usual, 
opposed to the limitation which prevents School Boards from 
presenting children for examination in more than two of the 
extra subjects, of which English must be one; he wished to 
permit these Boards to send children for examination in any of 
the extra subjects in which they might think it their interest to 
present them. But here we think Sir John Lubbock wrong. 
There is great danger, in so new and so gigantic a school system 
as ours, of enlarging too much the area both of instruction and of 
examination, with the effect of making both the one and the other 
very miscellaneous, superficial, and inadequate. Nor does the con- 
tentionthat the School Boards will understand best their own in- 
terest, even if it were true, cover the whole ground. More and 
more, under the new conditions, must depend on the Inspectors ; 
and in order to make inspection efficient, you must not widen 
needlessly and dangerously the surface over which it is to extend. 
Some fear was expressed that the new Standard VII. would 
prove an inducement to the middle-classes to send their 
children to elementary schools. We fear that this is not very 





therefore, thrown the workmen into the streets, while the shop- 


probable,—the English caste feeling being too narrow and too 
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But if it did often happen, we are sure that the 
Jass would not absorb nearly as much of the grants 
the working-class, as they would give back in the 
f a better understanding between class and class. 


intense. 
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Mr. Mundella’s educational statement, though delivered at a 
very late hour, and necessarily much shortened by the late- 
eas of the hour, was extremely interesting and encouraging. 
tthe average attendance in the day schools had been 2,863,000, 
showing an increase on the average attendance of the previous 
year of 112,000. The increase of population would bring 
only 50,000 children a year more into our schools. To show 
the increase in the quality of the education, Mr. Mundella 
mentioned that in 1875 the number presented for examination 
in the standards between the fourth and sixth (inclusive) was 
194,509; in 1878, it was 324,517; and in 1881, it was 535,442. 
The per-centage of passes in the rudiments,—‘ the three R’s,” 
as they are called,—was last year 81 per cent., the highest pers 
centage yet obtained. The average attendance had risen to 
nearly 71 per cent. of those on the rolls. Mr. Mundella con- 
cluded a very interesting exposition with a panegyric on the 
Scotch schools, and the admirable use of educational instru- 
ments made in North Britain—much the most intelligent and 
educated portion of the United Kingdom. 


We observe with pleasure that in the Liberal meetings which 
are taking place in the provinces, a good deal of attention is 
devoted to the dead-set made by the Tories against Mr. Glad- 
stone personally, and especially to the unprecedented character 
of Lord Salisbury’s attacks upon him. At New Barnet, for 
instance, in a very enthusiastic Liberal meeting last week, one 
of the speakers, the Rev. J. Matthews, dwelt on this curious 
sign of the times through a considerable part of a very able 
speech, expressing his fear that the acrimonious character of 
the personal criticism levelled at Mr. Gladstone might 
break down his health, as Canning’s health under similar 
circumstances was broken down by a mixture of public 
anxiety and heavy personal obloquy. The people, said 
Mr. Matthews, ought to show the Prime Minister that their 
gratitude to him and confidence in him, instead of being 
diminished by this obloquy, were only increased by it ; and that 
they would commit cheerfully to him a power of confining 
within practical limits the infinite expansibility of House of 
Commons loquacity, which they would not have felt equally 
safe in committing to Lord Salisbury. This is the sort of reply 
which the personalities hurled at Mr. Gladstone is provoking 
far and wide. The poisoned arrows of the young Tory marks- 
men are certain in the end to do most injury to themselves. 


The Revenue accounts for the year show that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Budget estimate was below the mark of the actual returns. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer provided for a surplus of 
£295,000. Practically, if the expenditure has not exceeded on 
the whole the estimates of expenditure, the surplus for the past 
year will be a million, or nearly three-quarters of a million, 
better than was anticipated. The Customs returns have ex- 
ceeded the estimate by more than a quarter of a million; but 
the Excise returns have fallen short of the estimate by a good 
deal more than this, the deficiency being compensated, however, 
by the increase in the yield of the Property and Income-tax, while 
the Post Office, Telegraph Service, and miscellaneous returns 
account amongst them for nearly half-a-million of increase. On 
the whole, the Revenue returns for the year are satisfactory 
and encouraging, but by no means splendid. If Mr. Gladstone 
is to do anything, in a financial sense large, in his next Budget, 
it must be by either large economies in expenditure, or some 
considerable change of system such as he only could devise. 


The convict Lamson is respited till the 18th inst., the Presi- 
dent of the United States having made a request that the 
British Government should consider the new evidence which he 
13 sending over to this country. Sir William Harcourt has, 
however, very wisely intimated that the respite is in no sense 
to be regarded as giving the convict any claim to a reprieve, 
should the evidence prove of no real significance. If the account of 
the new evidence volunteered in certain quarters is at all like the 
truth,—in other words, if the evidence only refers to the reported 
lusanity of certain not very near relatives of Lamson, we should 
think it very unlikely to exert the smallest influence on the 
mind of the Home Secretary. But then, we can hardly believe 





that evidence of the kind alleged can have been seriously repre- 
sented, in a formal despatch from the President of the United 
States, as of a kind to require the serious consideration of her 
Majesty’s Government. 


A very strong feeling is expressed in Ireland in favour of 
finding new resources for the scholarships and prizes distributed 
to the middle-class girls’ schools, instead of taking from the boys 
all that is needed for the girls. Mr. Forster has, as yet, declared 
his inability to find such resources, the only money available 
being the interest of the million sterling granted by Parliament 
out of the Disestablished Irish Church Fund, of which the 
whole had been appropriated to the boys’ schools. It does 
seem, however, that from £12,000 to £15,000 a year are needed 
for the girls’ schools, and that great injury will be done to the 
boys’ schools by deducting this from what they have hitherto 
enjoyed, especially as the working of this Middle-class Educa- 
tion Act has hitherto given universal satisfaction, and greatly 
promoted the growth of an intelligent middle-class. Irishmen 
who have carefully looked into the subject assert that there is 
still some remnant of the Church Fund disposable for this pur- 
pose; and if this be so, we can hardly imagine its being devoted 
to a better purpose. It would be a pity if, in relation to the 
one measure which has been an absolute and perfect success, 
the Irish Government should unnecessarily thwart well-inclined 
and loyal Irish subjects. 





Professor Barff gave last week, at the meeting of the Society 
of Arts, a very interesting account of a new antiseptic, which 
will, according to the evidence, preserve animal or vegetable 
food perfectly fresh for many mouths together, so that no one 
who tastes it thus preserved is in the least aware that it is not 
quite fresh. This antiseptic is a compound of boracic acid with 
glycerine from which the water has been expelled, a compound 
which the Professor calls boroglyceride. It is as hard as ice at ordi- 
nary temperatures, but when warmed becomes partially fluid, and 
is then easily dissolved in hot water. Cream thus preserved has 
been sent all the way to Jamaica and to Zanzibar, arriving per- 
fectly fresh and sweet; and oysters opened and preserved in the 
solution tor many months were tasted by the audience, and pro- 
nounced as fresh as if they had been only just opened. ‘The 
same result had been obtained with meat, fowl, fruits, and all 
sorts of food. If the boroglyceride is cheap enough,—and it 
seems to be very cheap,—it may revolutionise the price of food 
all over the world, and materially alter the distribution of the 
areas devoted to the production of food. 


Miss Gilbert, daughter of Bishop Gilbert, of Chichester 
(herself blind), founded in 1856 an association for promoting 
the general welfare of the blind, by giving them employment in 
the workshops of the institution at 28 Berners Street, or at 
their homes. Weare glad to learn, by the report made at the 
annual meeting on Monday, that Miss Gilbert’s good work has 
had, if a moderate, a sustained success. About 100 men and 
women now receive regular employment throngh the Associa- 
tion, and about 100 women and children depend on them for 
support. If only the wealthy and well-to-do blind would help 
Miss Gilbert to benefit their poorer brethren in calamity, she 
might greatly enlarge the sphere of her work. 


The Record, formerly tri-weekly, appears this week as a 
weekly paper only, That is a curious sign of the great 
change which has passed, not only over the Church of 
England, but over orthodox religious opinion in the country. 
It is not thirty years since in thousands of households the 
Record, as the one Calvinist journal accepting episcopacy, was 
considered the only newspaper reflecting true Christianity, and 
its conductors distinctly influenced not only all clerical contro- 
versy, but many departments of politics. Now, there is not 
demand enough for that view of the truth even to sustain the 
Record in frequent publication. No doubt, something of the 
change is due to the rise of the Rock, which has the advantage 
of being more indifferent to reason, and something to that 
absence of extreme malignity which has marked the later days 
of the Record, and which must have greatly tried its old sup- 
porters; but there must have been a change, too, in religious 
opinion. There are Calvinists in plenty in the Church still, but 
they are to the old Recordites what the Duke of Richmond is to 
Lord Eldon. 


Consols were on Thursday 1613 to 1013. 
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A “NEW DEPARTURE” IN IRELAND. 


N the midst of the multitudinous hubbub produced by 
J recent events in Ireland, especially by the assassination 
of Mrs. Smythe, which has utterly horrified Great Britain, 
two cries are perceptibly attaining volume. They come up 
from all parts of the country, are repeated by friends as well 
as enemies of Liberal policy, and we do not doubt, on the 
evidence of Mr. Gladstone’s speech of Tuesday, that they have 
attracted serious consideration from the Government. One is, 
that there should be some kind of new departure in Ireland ; 
and the other is, that the administration of the Island should 
be entrusted to a new Chief Secretary. | Sometimes advanced 
with almost brutal plainness, as by the Pall Mall Gazette, 
sometimes concealed in decorous hints, those are the two 
demands put forward, and they deserve the most attentive 
examination. 

With the cry for a new departure we entirely sympathise. 
We see no advantage to be gained by concealing so palpable a 
fact as that Coercion has failed in its main object, that of re- 
storing the authority of Law. It has prevented, as we believe, 
certain grave political evils, and especially the effusion of 
blood which, had the situation of 1881 continued, would have 
been inevitable; but it has not in any degree whatever re- 
established social order. The Government, as Mr. Gladstone, 
with the gravest impressiveness, stated in the final debate 
before the holidays, is in presence of a social revolution, 
more wide-spread and more formidable than any previous 
Administration has been called upon to encounter. That revo- 
lution is advancing, and developing among the people a ten- 
dency to forms of crime incompatible with the very existence 
of civilisation. Men are killed, maimed, or tortured every day 
because they are landlords, or have paid their rents, or have 
occupied farms vacated by evictions,—that is, are liable to 
capital punishment for occupying a legal status, or performing 
duties which are not only legal, but compulsory. The lives 
and properties of entire classes entitled to live in security are 
as much endangered as if there were no laws. The criminals 
are either not discovered, or are released by the juries, or are 
at the worst sentenced to a light, temporary, and in the eyes 
of their countrymen, honourable imprisonment as_ political 
offenders. Naturally, the tendency of their crimes is to grow 
darker, Their object is to terrorise, their consciences are 
growing indurated ; and as assassination terrifies more than 
threats, or assaults, or wounding, and is equally unpunished, 
they are beginning to make a habit of audacious murder. It 
would be criminal for any Government to tolerate such a 
state of affairs one moment longer than it can help, and 
we do not doubt that when Parliament reassembles, or 
at worst, when, by the acceptance of the Closure, it has 
recovered its power of action, the Government will propose 
some new policy. What that policy should be, true Liberals 
will be wise to leave to the Cabinet, which alone knows all the 
facts, which contains at least five first-class administrators, 
and which is bound by every consideration that presses on 
statesmen, every consideration of patriotism, of pride, and 
of self-interest to succeed in its task of pacifying Ireland. 
Our own belief, as we have stated, is that the true 
course is to release the suspects, thereby, among other 
advantages, dethroning the present wretched leaders of 
the Secessionists, and by trying agrarian crime before 
special tribunals to restore the destroyed ascendancy of 
Law. We utterly disbelieve in a defeat of just law, when 
it can be carried out, and especially disbelieve in it when the 
law is supported, as in Ireland, by adequate physical force. 
But we do not believe that either irresponsible journalists, or 
ordinary Members, or the mass of electors while unled, are as 
competent to meet such a crisis as a Cabinet of picked men, 
known to be heartily desirous of doing right even by 
rebels, and possessed of a mass of knowledge which 
cannot belong to any other group of politicians. If 
they, therefore, propose other means, even if those means 
be further conciliation, or the suspension of freedom—includ- 
ing the suffrage—in the infected counties, or any course between 
those two, or compounded out of those two, we shall advise 
Liberals, if it be humanly possible for independent men, to 
support those proposals. Any course, even the Martial Law 
which we think worst of all, from its hopeless failure in the 
past, is better than the anarchy which will result from com- 
pelling the Government to follow any policy it distrusts 
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With the second cry, for a change in the Chief 
for Ireland, we have no sympathy, except from a single side, 
We have before stated, and now repeat with stronger conviction 
than ever, our belief that if the Government can find an Trishman 
competent to the work, who either is in Parliament or can be 
put there, he should be appointed Chief Secretary, in prefer. 
ence to Mr. Forster. Every nationality is most easily governed 
by the men it has produced, and no nationality in the world 
is so separate, so peculiar, so nearly unintelligible to other 
nationalities, as the Irish. To take only the best known illus. 
tration, there is an element of caprice in the national character 
call it instability, whim, wilfulness, bedevilment, or what you 
will, the influence of which, perhaps no Englishman in the world 
fully understands, and certainly no Englishman can anticipate 
beforehand ; and there is a secretiveness, the result of centuries 
of fear, which baffles any English penetration. We say 
gravely that no Englishman is fit to decide with confidence on 
the character of any Irishman, until he knows also the opinion 
of Irishmen about him. The converse of the proposition is 
nearly as true; Irishmen cannot read Englishmen through, 
invariably, for example, misunderstand the point at which the 
Englishman is immovable ; and the popular Irish liability to 
error, shown, for example, in the absurd misconceptions of 
Mr. Forster, is an additional difficulty to be surmounted. If, 
therefore, the Cabinet can discover the fitting Irishman, in 
God’s name let them appoint him, and strengthen his hands, 
by investing him with the power of replacing every 
permanent official in the Castle. But if an Englishmen 
is still to be selected, then it is not only folly, as 
Lincoln said, “to swap horses in crossing the stream,” 
but folly to break the chain of experience, and yield to 
the mere clamour of men whose object is that the worst, not 
the best, man shall be chosen for Chief Secretary. If Mr. 
Forster were a mere failure, the Parnellites would praise him 
in every debate ; it is because he is not, that they pour upon 
him their manufactured contempt. If a better man could be 
found, they would set themselves still more ardently to their 
work, which is not to improve, but to discredit, the administra- 
tion of Ireland until it is in their own hands, They acknowledge 
that to be their settled policy as regards the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and it is also their fixed idea as regards the Imperial 
Executive. If Mr. Gladstone himself, or Lord Hartington, 
were to-morrow to take up the Irish Secretaryship, he would 
be denounced next day as at once a cruel and a credulous 
fool. The Irish cannot blacken Mr. Forster more than they 
have done already, and in English eyes he has displayed a char- 
acter Englishmen admire,—that of a strong, determined man, 
resolute to maintain order, resolute also not to be carried away 
by sheer weariness and despair into bloodthirstiness, He has 
faced the Revolution and is still at the top, and to exchange 
him now would be to acknowledge not only that the Revolu- 
tion had conquered, but that it had been right. We are not 
alluding in the least to the ordinary and perfectly true argu- 
ment that no Cabinet should make a scapegoat of a colleague, 
unless the colleague has been unfaithful. The matter is too 
serious for that consideration to be weighed. If Ireland can 
be saved from its sins by sending Mr. Forster into the wild- 
erness, it is a duty to send him so laden. But, as we all 
know that it cannot, then it is a duty to stand determinedly 
by a man who, under circumstances almost of extremity, has 
shown all the capacities which those who selected him asked 
of him; who has risen, not fallen, in English opinion by every 
action he has taken ; and who has only thus far failed, that he 
defended a humane experiment, for which a vast majority of 
all politicians of both parties were clamorous, which was 
accepted by the whole Cabinet, but which, though it suc- 
ceeded in averting the political crisis, has not proved equally 
applicable to the social one. We shall get no Englishman 
more competent than Mr. Forster to do his work, and may 
easily get one whom some unsuspected defect, some rashness, 
some vanity, even some inability to endure loathsome insult, 
may betray into a mistake of which the whole nation may 
repent. In Mr. Forster we are, at least, sure of judgment, 
principle, and nerve; let us beware lest, in the search 
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with Secessionists. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S LEADERSHIP. 


HERE is a story that the late Loid Westbury said of a 
Judge, then rather recently appointed, who had been 
trying 2 very celebrated case, “I think, with a little experience, 
Mr. Justice will make the worst Judge on the English 
Bench.” Those who watched the efforts of Sir Stafford 
Northcote when Mr. Disraeli first departed into the upper 
world of the Peerage, must have often recalled this story ; 
he only wanted experience to dishearten him, in order to 
become the very worst leader who has sat in our time on 
either the Ministerial or the Opposition side of the House of 
Commons. He has now obtained that experience, and some 
of the oldest and shrewdest judges in the House can recollect 
nothing at all like his leadership since the great Reform Bill, or, 
indeed, before. Sir Stafford Northcote was selected for his work, 
and Mr. Gathorne Hardy transformed into Lord Cranbrook, 
because it was understood, and no doubt justly understood, that 
Sir Stafford was a man of more culture and moderation than 
Lord Cranbrook, and was better able to enter into the higher 
counsels of his acute and brilliant chief. That, no doubt, 
was true. Part of the reason why a “little experience” has 
made Sir Stafford Northcote even a worse leader than he was 
at first, is that he is quite competent to learn the disheartening 
lessons of experience, which we should much doubt Lord 
Cranbrook’s ability to learn. One of the great distinctions 
of the human intellect, as distinguished from the intelligence 
of other animals, is that it is easily disheartened. It can 
look before and after, and take home the lesson that want 
and evil are chronic and will recur, in a manner im- 
possible to even the more sagacious of the lower animals. 
Sir Stafford Northcote is a man of humour, who is quite 
capable of learning the more ordinary lessons of experience, 
though he has none of those flashes of insight which 
experience gives to the gifted. We suspect that if Mr. 
Disraeli could have chosen, in the interests of his party, for 
the times which were to come after him, instead of for his 
own reign only, he would have preferred Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
to Sir Stafford Northcote. There are periods, and long 
periods, when a leader who is really an average specimen 
of his party, with much more than average powers of 
speech, like Lord Cranbrook, would lead it with infinitely 
more acceptance and spirit, than a leader who can see 
a little further than his party, and who is spoiled by seeing a 
little further for the business of encouraging them to do what 
they want to do, though without being in any way qualified 
for the more difficult business of persuading them to do what 
they do not want to do. This seems to us Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s exact position. He is a leader who does not lead. Worse 
still, he is a leader who does not even give his followers heart 
to follow in the orbit which the centre of gravity of their own 
party would naturally describe through the political world, 
but positively makes them uncomfortable in going whither 
they must. Lastly, while his own sympathies certainly help him 
to understand the moderate men on the other side of the House, 
so far from expressing their views, and detaching them in any 
degree from the Liberal side, probably no Conservative Leader 
ever irritated them more. They see him making excuses for 
doing what he betrays his own profound dissatisfaction in 
doing, when all wisely moderate Conservatives would be 
staunch in refusing to hear of any such vagaries, and the con- 
sequence is that probably not any section of the Liberal Party 
looks with more pity on Sir Stafford Northcote than Conser- 
vative Liberals like Mr. Goschen or Mr. Whitbread. 

Consider only the appearance which Sir Stafford Northcote 
has made this Session. He has allied himself conspicuously 
with the disloyal Irish party, both on the subject of the 
Closure of debate, and on the subject of the interference 
of the House of Lords with the Irish Land Act; 
and he has been so uncomfortable in that alliance, 
that he made his followers equally uncomfortable, without 
reaping any sort of advantage from it. Those who heard him 
speak on those subjects must have been profoundly struck 
with the disheartening effect of his speech,—with the impres- 
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sion conveyed by his words on the former subject, that he 
wished for nothing which would really strengthen the House of 
Commons as a legislative body, though he had not the courage 
openly to say so,—with the impression conveyed by the speech 
on the latter subject, that Lord Salisbury had got the Tory 
party into a very awkward scrape, which it was not easy to 
defend, but quite impossible to disavow. This is the sort of 
sad and even pathetic impression produced by Sir Stafford 
Northcote on all critical occasions. Sometimes he shares 
the convictions of his party,—as in relation to his dislike 
of great Legislative reforms,—but then he stands too 
much in awe of the convictions of the other party, to venture to 
express with any verve or spirit the views which his own party 
would receive with enthusiasm. Sometimes, again, he is too 
wise to share the convictions of his party, as in relation to the 
recent escapade of the House of Lords; but then he stands 
too much in awe of the convictions of his own party to snub 
them, and give them a regular lesson in political strategy, as 
Mr. Disraeli would have done. He reminds one of Carlyle’s 
account of Coleridge’s mode of walking in Mr. Gilmore’s 
garden at Highgate. The great talker, says Carlyle, was always 
uncertain where he would plant his foot next, and kept 
shuffling irresolutely from one side of the path to the 
other, as if the mere vision of the most convenient spot of 
ground had suggested the gravest doubts as to the propriety 
of selecting it, and not rather looking out for another. That 
is for all the world like a speech of Sir Stafford Northcote’s. 
He decides almost always to let his party go where they 
wish. But he cannot decide this with sufficient force to 
give them comfortable reasons for going where they wish. 
On the contrary, he depicts his own disheartenment in leading 
them where they wish to go, so vividly, that the whole ceremony 
is more like marshalling a succession of mourning coaches, than 
leading an enthusiastic party, the most remarkable for discipline 
in the whole world. When he apologised and voted the other day 
for the Fair-traders, he probably convinced the Fair-traders of 
nothing in the world except that they had got their party into 
a very awkward position, and that he should much have liked 
to disown them, if he had dared. And it is just the same 
with the more critical questions. He never gives the House 
the impression on any matter that he resolves to act as a 
statesman who cares comparatively little for party, so long as 
he consults the interest of hiscountry. Not once this Session 
has he made the disloyal Irish party feel the weight of his 
displeasure, as Mr. Disraeli certainly would have done. Not once 
this Session has he spoken out frankly and freely the convictions 
of what is called the Middle party. Not once this Session has 
he announced the genuine Conservative view with that force 
and warmth which elicit the full enthusiam of the Tories. 
Sir Stafford Northcote is a Laodicean leader, who is luke- 
warm in all his actions. And a lukewarm leader is just the 
kind of leader who, after a little experience, becomes about as 
bad a hand at his craft as it is conceivable that the world should 
tolerate. At the same time, we feel that there is so much of 
true pathos in his position, and that it arises so obviously 
from his seeing a little more than it is good for him to see, 
that even as Liberals, we can never feel anything but pain 
at his melancholy political mishaps. 





THE IRISH JACQUERIE. 


T is not the prevalence of murder in Ireland which is so 
amazing, but the acquiescence of the people in the impunity 

of murderers. The murders can be accounted for; murder is 
an incident of every jacquerie, and there is too much reason to 
believe that in many districts of Ireland the anti-landlord agi- 
tation, the incentives to crime supplied from abroad, and the 
misery of the lowest class, to whom the Land Act promises 
nothing, have changed an agrarian movement into a true jac- 
querie. That is to say, the lowest class, half mad with hatreds, 
with wild illusions, and with permanent suffering—for the suf- 
fering among the smaller tenantry, as Mr. Tuke has pointed out 
in the Contemporary Review, is still excessive—are threatening 
all above themselves. It is impossible ever to be certain of the 
inner meaning of Irish movements, and there are facts in the 
present one so inexplicable, that we cannot wonder at the hints 
Mr. Gladstone has given of the existence of some central 
organisation, with a plan of disorder, but the broad facts 
appear to group themselves in this way. The respectable 
farmers as a body, indeed, if we count Ulster, in immense 
majority, though not fully contented with the Land Act, 
especially with its arrear clauses, are aware that the Act 
confers an immense boon on them, and are anxious to enjoy 
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it in peace. Some of them may regard it as a mere step 
in advance, and others as a short step, but all of them 
accept it, and are ready to work on, for the present at 
least. A very large proportion are paying up their 
rent, often, no doubt, with an ad interim reduction, and but 
for terrorism and actual want of means, the amount un- 
paid would probably be less in proportion than in a bad year 
in England. Irish landlords do not make, perhaps cannot 
make, the enormous sacrifices by which great English land- 
lords, like the Duke of Bedford, Earl Fitzwilliam, and 
others, relieve the heavy pressure on their tenantry, and 
prevent any collision between themselves and them. A 
new quiet might, therefore, have been produced in Ireland, 
but that the classes below the farmers, inflamed, as we have 
seen, at once by promises, by wild hopes, and by misery, 
have taken the opportunity, while society is excited, 
disorganised, and timid, to wreak their hatreds upon all above 
them. The landlord is presumed to be well-off, the tenant 
who pays rent when he might hold it must be well-off, the 
agent who collects it is well-off, and hated besides ; down with 
them all. As in France, during both the Red and the White 
Terrors, as in the Indian Mutiny, as in the English anti- 
Catholic riots, men comparatively careless of the great issues 
see a chance of wreaking hatred, sometimes felt towards the 
individual, sometimes towards the class; and they wreak it, 
with the savage, undiscriminating, brutal violence which alone 
gratifies their passion. The particular object of attack 
is generally fixed by personal enmity, but the general object is 
outrage, or murder, or fire-raising, the gratification, in fact, of 
savagery. Mr. Herbert may be hated for his decisions 
rather than his rents, but Mr. Herbert will do as well as 
another, and there is one man thirsting for Mr. Herbert’s 
blood. There are ladies with Mr. Smythe, and they may be 
hurt ? What, then; they are ladies, are they not? Connell is 
a tenant, but he has paid rent; his wife has not, but she is his 
wife; and if she is shot too, the terror will be the greater. 
The universal pretext and the general direction of outrage is 
punish ment for unpopular agrarian acts, for thatinfluences juries ; 
but the assassins are not rentpayers, the victims are not picked 
* oppressors,” and but that the towns are strongly guarded, 
the assassinations would not be all rural. Leave Limerick to 
itself, and how many would die? It is a jacquerie, an out- 
break of that blind, mad, class-hate which appears to be 
latent in every country but England, and which, whenever it 
is released by the hope of impunity, seems to have the effect 
of insanity, to kill the instinctive conscience, and destroy even 
the ordinary power of calculation. The murderers of Mrs. 
Smythe had probably, till they saw the carriage coming, 
never heard of her existence, but were too mad with 
hatred and the thirst for crime to care whether the 
innocent perished or not; while in the Herbert case, 
some ruffians, clearly not the murderers, actually stabbed 
the lambs to death upon his lawn, though they knew he was 
dead, and could not feel the loss. Such offences were constant 
during the Reign of Terror in France, and were committed, not 
by the peasants who had felt oppression and who dictated the 
votes of August 10th, but by the true rabble, released from re- 
straint partly by the peasant rebellion, partly by the inadequacy 
of the public force, but chiefly by the certainty of impunity. It 
is not merely the discontent of the tenantry, or the hatred felt 
for English rule, which is breaking loose in Ireland, but the 
savagery which underlies every civilisation. 


But then, why do the body of the people in the bad dis- 
tricts acquiesce? That they do acquiesce is evident, from the 
difficulty of obtaining evidence, from the astounding reluct- 
ance of the injured to come forward, from the timidity of 
Catholic clergymen known to be horror-struck at the state of 
their parishes, from the language of the violent Press, which, 
after all, must be seeking popularity, from the action 
of the juries; and, above all, from the universal belief, 
current among the police, the officials, the neighbours, 
and the murderers, that jurymen will not act. That is 
the separate fact of the situation, for it has not occurred 
in the same form in any outbreak we can recall. The “ village 
ruffians” in France escaped punishment, but only so long as 
the central authority directing the force of the State was 
sympathetic or indifferent. The moment the Convention willed 
it, outrages ceased, and evidence poured in in overwhelming 
mass. In Ireland the central authority is utterly hostile to 
outrage, and in full possession of all its forces. There is 
not a man in Ireland who might not be arrested to-morrow, 
without a shot being fired. In the Lord George Gordon 
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hanged, as if order had never been distarbed. ‘ niet = 
Mutiny, the instant that physical force appeared on the an 
order, the “ budmashes,” the exact analogue of Mr Pianos 
“ village ruffians,” cowered under the rain of evidence from the 
respectables, who, even when hating the British, detested th “ 
still more. One native civil Judge, indeed, of the lane 
grade, who happened to detect that feeling, utilised it and 
without troops, supported by that feeling alone, hanged one 
village ruffian who raised his head. In Ireland alone th 
quiet classes, with an irresistible Government behind oe 
with soldiers and armed police, whom nobody ever faces and 
who do their duty admirably, still acquiesce in crime male 
no effort to prevent it, or detect it, or punish it, They will 
not organise themselves as constables, or arm as a volunteer 
guard, or start vigilance committees, or vote, as jurymen 
according to their consciences, or even, as witnesses, state the 
things they know. What is the explanation of that?—fop 
that, and not the frequency of murder, distressing and ex. 
asperating as that is, is the difficulty of the Government, The 
usual statement, that everybody is terrorised, does not strike 
us as sufficient. The Irish farmers are not cowards, and are 
of all people in the world, except Chinese artisans, most 
accustomed to band together and to act under stron 
organisations. They could form anti-Terrorist Committees 
just as easily as Land-League Committees, if they would, 
Nor do we believe they are all so little impressed by murder, 
The instinctive conscience cannot suddenly disappear in whole 
populations, and on this subject there is no ground for dis. 
trusting the Roman Church, which, indeed, is so dreaded that 
the actual murderers are usually strangers. We can find but 
one solution of the problem which in the least fits the facts, 
and this is, that the body of the people, partly from tradition, 
partly from political feeling, and partly from social training, so 
distrust and detest the law, that any defeat of its agents affects 
them with a feeling of pleasure. They cannot bring them. 
selves to assist them, even in their own interest, and feel when 
they are witnesses, or even jurymen, asif they were “ informers,” 
It is a strange and a terrible condition of opinion, but it must 
exist, and is the most perplexing and, in certain ways, hopeless 
of all the conditions of the insoluble Irish problem. 





THE SILENCE OF DEMOCRACIES. 


HE Zimes of Thursday published an article affirming that 
the people of England cared very little about the 
Closure, or, indeed, about any of the political contests now 
supposed to be raging. They are, the Z%mes affirmed, for the 
most part indifferent, interested only in social questions, and 
disposed to leave politics to the guidance of the leaders on 
both sides. If that statement were true, observers might 
despair of seeing Parliamentary Government, for many years 
to come at least, lifted out of the rut into which it has fallen; 
but the Times offers no evidence of its assertion, except that it 
receives few letters asking for legislation, and that may be 
very easily explained. Not only are the Householders, the new 
possessors of political power, unaccustomed to write letters to 
the Times, which is not a journal they see,—how many letters 
did the Times receive denouncing Lord Beaconsfield ?—but they 
are, in the intervals of elections, habitually and strangely 
silent. That silence is one of the most marked, the most wide- 
spread, and the most bewildering characteristics of democracy. 
In those Swiss cantons in which laws of importance are sub- 
mitted to a mass vote for final ratification, it is constantly 
found that the “ popular ” Members have made huge mistakes, 
and have been deferring to opinions which their constituents 
did not entertain. The votes, for example, which in Geneva 
rejected the extension of the currency and the Disestablish- 
ment of the Protestant Church, came upon politicians of all 
classes as sudden and unanticipated blows. In America, 
politicians who study “opinion” with the most eager 
assiduity, constantly discover that they know very little 
about it, the speeches, articles, and letters coming from 
the active minority, and not from the silent, but irresist- 
ible, majority. All sections of politicians were, for example, 
taken by surprise, both by the immense popular vote in favour 
of “ hard money,”—that is, against irredeemable paper, and 
the commanding vote in favour of the * dollar of our fathers, 
—that is, payment in silver which, there is now no doubt, the 
masses took to be “hard money” also. In France, only the 
other day, the intense feeling of the peasantry against an 
adventurous foreign policy surprised and, so to speak, stunned 
an ebserver so acute, and usually accurate, as M. Gambetta, 
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destroyed in an hour a régime apparently irresistible. 
We doubt if there is a priest in France, even if a peasant him- 
gelf, who understood, till the last election, how hostile the 
electors had become to the Church, or who could state even 
now the point at which reaction on that subject will begin. 
The Times itself, with all its letters, was hopelessly at sea about 
the election of 1880, and so was almost every politician accus- 
tomed to study indications of the popular will. We do not 
believe that, at this moment, any one is really confident of 
the effect on popular sentiment of the events of the last two 
ears, especially as regards Parliamentary Procedure. “The 
Government thinks it knows, and has te justify its opinion the 
evidence of the kind of popular uprising which compelled 
half-hearted Members last week to vote straight; and 
we think, for reasons beside our present purpose, that feel- 
‘.¢ ig even more bitter than the Government believes, but 
no experienced politician will affirm that he is sure. A disso- 
lution on Closure might leave the English vote as it is, or 
might reduce the Liberal majority, or might extinguish the 
Tory representation in boroughs, and no Liberal or Tory 
ent would be greatly astounded by either result. Demos 
is silent till called upon to act, and in that silence is one of 
the most effective causes of political bewilderment. It is 
hopeless to act against Demos, with his irresistible might, 
and yet impossible to be certain that he will agree with 
any given course. If he is not capricious—an allegation 
which we believe to be erroneous, and based on the ex- 
perience of the ancient democratic oligarchies—he is at least 
inscrutable. 

It is impossible to avoid efforts to explain phenomena of 
such transcendent importance, and impossible in making them 
to reject the thought that they may all be wrong. One, of 
which we have ourselves no doubt, is the humility of Demo- 
cracy. It does not know things, and knows that it does not 
know them, and is disposed to let the experts alone, with a 
self-abnegation which no aristocracy has ever been able to 
display. This is especially the case in foreign politics, and in 
perplexities like those which meet us in the government of 
Ireland. In America, the body of the people trusts the Execu- 
tive on foreign policy so completely, that twice within twenty 
years after deciding apparently on war it has sunk back con- 
tented at a hint from the President; and in England, Lord 
Beaconsfield was allowed to do and say at Berlin precisely what 
he pleased, by a constituency which had already decided to 
overthrow him. In Ireland, the English Democracy, ready 
for any experiment and almost any sacrifice, waits for 
the Government with an almost pathetic patience. In- 
deed, it always, as we believe, waits, except in one of two 
cases. If it thinks that, as in the matter of Lord Palmerston 
and the French Colonels, the honour of the country is not 
sustained, it acts suddenly, unaccountably, irresistibly. It is 
not humble about that. And if its own moral convictions, its 
own broad views of right and wrong, are affronted, it will do 
the same thing. We venture to say that if this Government 
is upset suddenly by the people, it will not be from any dis- 
content with its chiefs, or their programme, or their proposals 
about Closure, but from an abhorrence of the idea of leaving 
murders like that of Mrs, Smythe to pass unpunished, and a 
notion that the impunity of murderers must be the Govern- 
ment’s fault. Upon moral questions, English Democracy is not 
humble, but thinks it knows, or, at all events, accepts its own 
instincts as indisputably right. And then, besides the 
humility, there is in a Democracy, as we believe, another 
strong impulse,—a dislike of any threat not to be fol- 
lowed by immediate action, as a kind of purposeless brag. 
If an election is on hand, the Householders know they can act, 
and, therefore, will act ; but if it is not, they do not believe 
that the premature expression of opinion will have any effect. 
They do not resent such expression, but they do not believe 
in it, or regard it languidly as one of many preparatives to 
action, Nothing is more noteworthy than the way they will 
buy and read newspapers whose opinions their votes show’ to 
be diametrically opposed to their own. They do not resent 
those opinions; they do not act on them; they simply see 
them as they see the speeches and acts of Government, and 
then go their own way, to act, when the time of action arrives, 
on their own convictions, with irresistible or even appalling 
decisiveness. So powerful is the operation of this feeling, this 
disbelief in mere opinion as a force, that we venture to say if 
the Householders were savagely determined to have the 
Closure, they would say absolutely nothing while the votes 
went right, and very little when they went wrong, and then 
at the election treat all Members who had opposed them as 





if they were politically dead. That is not a pleasant habit of 
Demos, or one which tends to steady and courageous govern- 
ment ; but that it is his habit, we are as strongly convinced as 
we are that the root of it is not capriciousness. Caprice 
implies intellectual mobility, and Demos is far too distrust- 
ful of himself to follow every passing thought. It is to the 
humility of the Democracy and to its ignorance of the power 
of opinion that we should ascribe its silence, but we ascribe 
it with the doubt that, after all, the true explanation may be 
some other. 





A SUGGESTION TO THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


HE Attorney-General’s Disfranchisement Bill belongs to 
a class of measures which it is impossible to regard with 
any satisfaction. They are usually prompted by the feeling 
that it is necessary to do something, coupled with the con- 
sciousness that nothing that suggests itself is likely to be of 
much avail. The growth of bribery cannot be any longer 
passed over, unless the public are prepared to treat the laws 
which discourage it, as equally obsolete with those against 
maintenance or champerty. In fact, it would be distinctly 
better to repeal them altogether, than to allow them to be 
defied and evaded, as they have been for many years, This is 
the conviction that underlies such Bills as the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill of last Session, and such sentences as those which 
made so much noise a few months back. Every general 
election makes us acquainted with constituencies in which 
bribery is not even regarded as a venial sin. It is the 
common practice with all classes. The rich give the bribes, 
the poor take them, and those who are neither rich nor poor 
distribute them. A man’s vote is held to be as much a thing 
to sell as his labour, and those to whom that vote is useful 
have no more scruple about buying it. The problem how to 
prevent this becomes more difficult, the longer it is looked at. 
It is not enough to forbid bribery by law, for the law is con- 
tinually broken. It is not enough to denounce heavy penalties 
against it, for the chances of escape are so many, that it is 
doubtful whether even a long term of imprisonment will have 
a really deterrent influence. It is not enough to make it the 
interest of candidates to discourage it, for, not to mention the 
fact that it can only be their interest to discourage bribery 
when it is likely to be detected, the party managers in the 
constituencies are often so excited by the contest that, provided 
they can bring in their candidate, they hardly care about his 
being unseated. What is to be done under such conditions as 
these? It is no wonder, if the law officers are at their wit’s 
end, what fresh remedy to suggest. 

The particular question that now comes up for settlement 
is the case of the boroughs which have lately been condemned 
by the Election Commissioners. There are seven of them, and 
a very ugly seven they are. Gloucester, Macclesfield, Sand- 
wich, Boston, Canterbury, Chester, and Oxford. As regards 
Gloucester, the Commissioners reported that corrupt practiees 
had extensively prevailed at the two last General Elections. 
At Macclesfield, the corruption dates back to the General 
Election of 1865. At Sandwich, bribery is described as being 
direct, extensive, systematic, and of long standing. These 
three boroughs are all to be disfranchised at the end of the 
present Parliament, or earlier if the seats should become vacant. 
The four remaining boroughs do not seem to have come out much 
better from the inquiry than the three just mentioned; but they 
are let off with a milder sentence. No new writs will be issued 
for them during the present Parliament. In all the boroughs, 
the persons scheduled by the Commissioners as guilty of 
bribery, treating, or personation are to be disfranchised 
for ever, both for the borough and for the county, so far as 
any vote they may have for the county depends on a borough 
qualification. The obvious objection to the disfranchisement 
of a constituency, by way of punishment for the sins of par- 
ticular electors, is that it confounds the innocent with the 
guilty. The righteous men who may chance to be found 
among the electors not only do not avail to save it from de- 
struction, but they cannot save even themselves. This rough- 
and-ready method of punishment is undoubtedly convenient. 
It insures, in a way that nothing else does, that none of the 
sinners shall escape. The Commissioners may have left many 
names out of the schedule who, if all were known, would have 
just as good a claim to be included as those that are in it; but 
if the borough is disfranchised, it does not matter whether the 
list is complete or incomplete. Still, the fact remains that the 
innocent and the guilty are confounded. The men who sold 
their votes are no longer represented, but the men who 
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put them toa better use are no longer represented either. As 
regards the four boroughs for which no new writs will be 
issued during the present Parliament, the penalty is almost too 
slight to be worth inflicting. At all events, considering that 
another two or three years at most will bring the present Par- 
liament to an end, it is not worth inflicting at the cost of 
carrying a Bill. The personal disfranchisement with which 
the electors scheduled for bribery are visited is not open to the 
objection that it confounds the innocent with the guilty. The 
only fault that can be alleged against it is that it punishes 
those who have acknowledged their fault, while others equally 
guilty, but more reticent, are allowed to escape. Taken by itself, 
however, this is not a very serious defect. The offenders who 
were moved to confession probably knew that if they held their 
tongues, the Commissioners would find out enough about them 
to expose them to inconvenient consequences; so that if they 
are not the only sinners, they are probably often the most 
shameless. 


Still, we must own that we do not altogether like the Bill. 
It looks at the matter too much from the offender’s point of 
view. You have sold your vote, it says to him, and in future 
you shall not have a vote to sell. The right which you have 
perverted into a source of profit shall be yours no longer. An 
election shall never again stand for so many five-pound notes, 
so many half-sovereigns, so much credit with the publican. 
You shall see other constituencies reaping the golden grain as 
of old, but for you there shall never again be a harvest. After 
all, then, the punishment with which we visit corruption is 
simply the loss of all future opportunities of corrupting or 
being corrupted, and the more entirely the punishment is de- 
served, the less it will be cared for. Disfranchisement will be 
most felt by the constituency which is least corrupt, because 
there will there be most electors who value a vote for some- 
thing else than what it will fetch. It will be least felt 
by the constituency which is most corrupt, because the 
electors will argue that as some law is very likely to be 
passed which will prevent them from selling their votes 
for the future, they may just as well be deprived of them. ‘It 
would be only an annoyance,’ they will say, ‘to have a vote 
which we could not turn into money, and what with the 
chances of a new Corrupt Practices Act, and the sharp watch 
that would anyhow have been kept upon a constituency with 
a reputation like ours, disfranchisement may be really a bless- 
ing in disguise.’ It seems to us that the best course to take 
would be to make these corrupt boroughs the theatre of an 
experiment which is well worth trying for its own sake, and 
which these particular constituencies would particularly dis- 
like having tried at their expense. Let new writs be issued 
as usual for all the boroughs in which there are seats vacant, 
but let the cost of the election, and of all future elections 
for the next five or ten years, be paid by the ratepayers. 
That is a proposal for which there is much to be said 
as part of a general electoral law, and there is now a 
most crucial opportunity of ascertaining whether it 
will really diminish bribery in the way which its advocates 
expect. A remedy which could cure corruption at Glou- 
cester or Sandwich must be a genuine specific. Nowhere can 
the disease have taken a stronger hold of the patient, or have 
more successfully defied all milder forms of treatment. If, on 
the contrary, the experiment failed in these cases, it would 
plainly be inadequate to the need that has to be met. It is 
not the boroughs that are even comparatively whole that need 
a physician, but they that are sick. Even in the presence of 
this failure, however, it would be some consolation to re- 
member how hostile to all the traditions and tastes of these 
corrupt constituencies the experiment had been. To be made 
to see in an election, not, as formerly, a genial shower of 
money and money’s worth, but simply the occasion of an 
exceptionally heavy local rate, would, in the first instance, 
at all events, be as unpleasant a discipline as any one 
need wish to impose upon these seven boroughs. We 
are inclined to think, however, that the experiment would 
not fail. If the payment of any money whatever by or on 
behalf of a candidate, except such as was raised by a rate and 
distributed by the proper officials, invalidated the election, 
and subjugated those providing, distributing, or receiving it to 
all the penalties attaching to bribery, the risk of detection 
would probably be great enough to act as a real dissuasive. 
If so, a fact of immense importance would have been estab- 
lished, and it could not be established at the cost of viler 
bodies than the constituencies whose fate is now in the hands 
of Parliament. 








ti 
THE SECRET OF THE EXPORT AND IMPORT RIDDLE 


M* GIFFEN is a remarkable instance of that class 

: : of 
professional men who, by virtue of their com let: 
mastery of their subject, infuse into the most techuital ana 
repulsive details the breadth and dignity of science, Ty th 
elaborate paper which he has just published on the use of the 
Import and Export Statistics, he really manages to make 
statistics interesting, which is a very rare kind of triumph 
indeed. It has sometimes been said that anything pi 
proved by statistics ; but it is very much nearer the truth to 
say that nothing ever is proved by them. And in point of 
fact, so few understand how to handle them, so few know 
how extremely easy it is to mislead yourself by the stud 
of statistical tables, so few are aware how very many coveatiat 
considerations are usually neglected by those who handle eyen 
trustworthy figures, and how extremely difficult it is to put 
significant questions to the statistician and to interpret his 
answers aright, that certainly ninety-nine out of every hundred 
who manipulate statistics, so manipulate them as to injure 
their own intelligence, if not so as to set up a permanent 
and serious craze in that department of the intellect which 
Englishmen reserve for what we may call substantial credu- 
lities. It is a good rule for ordinary minds not to meddle 
with statistics. Ordinary minds can reason with a certain 
amount of safety on the general drift of human interests—on 
the abstract assumptions of political economy ; but no one 
who is not well acquainted with the innumerable sources 
of statistical illusion, should attempt to form for himself any 
conclusions which really depend on the manipulation of statis- 
tical tables. It is hardly too much to say that though the Fair 
traders have, of course, derived their motive power from the 
natural impatience which traders feel in observing the unjust 
advantages given by hostile tariffs to their rivals, they have 
derived the plausibilities of their argument almost entirely from 
so manipulating figures as to make their operations a mere game 
at what children call “ cross questions and crooked answers.” 

If the Fair-traders will but study Mr. Giffen, they will give 
up for ever the nonsense they have talked about Englishmen 
forestalling their resources, and living out of capital, an asser- 
tion which they have grounded exclusively, we believe, on their 
unfortunate manipulation of the statistics of Imports and Ex- 
ports. Mr. Giffen shows us how to use these statistics, with- 
out abusing them. He shows us what the excess of value of 
Imports over Exports means for the world at large; what it 
means to non-carrying nations, wherever it occurs in the case 
of non-carrying nations ; what it means in the case of extensive 
carriers like the English ; and what that diminution in the 
excess of imports over exports, which happened in some of 
the recent years least favourable to our trade, means also. If 
Mr. Ritchie can study this pamphlet, and remain unconverted, 
the Tower Hamlets have a less intelligent representative than 
we gave them credit for. 

Mr. Giffen first shows that an excess of Imports over 
Exports is not an exceptional fact, but a fact which holds, 
and necessarily holds, of the total trade of the planet :— 

“ Another general fact which appears is that, taken altogether, 


the column of imports is in excess of the column of exports. The 
totals are :— 

NI. es asvinticainacs cavsiccaNenee £1,768,000,000 

i seiichictsnnndensnecensinsesansen 1,606,000,090 








Excess of Imports......... £162,000,000 

This fact is surely very significant. It is the same goods substan- 
tially which are dealt with in both cases, the fact that it is not the 
same year which is dealt with in all cases making no sensible differ- 
ence, when so many countries are dealt with, and the years are 
selected without any bias. But although it is the same goods that 
are dealt with, they are represented in the one colamn as £162,000,000 
more than in the other column. This of itself suggests, I think, a 
natural reason for an excess of imports. A difference like this can 
only be due to a common cause, and that cause obviously is the cost 
of conveyance; the imports, being valued at the place of arrival, 
include in all the accounts the cost of conveyance ; the exports, being 
valued at the place of departure, do not include that cost. Hence 
the difference between the two columns. In so general an account, 
putting all the countries of the world together, I can suggest no other 
cause of difference.” 

And next, Mr. Giffen shows us, in the following admirably 
lucid note, how to interpret this principle in its application to 
individual nations :— 

“1. A non-carrying nation, in the absence of borrowing or lend- 
ing, ought to show in its accounts an equality between imports at the 
place of arrival, and exports at the place of departure. 2. A nation 
carrying half its foreign trade ought to have an excess of imports 
equal to the cost of carrying the goods one way; and so in propor- 
tion for whatever its contribution to carrying may be. 3. A nation 


carrying its whole foreign trade will have an excess of imports equal 
to the cost of carrying the goods both ways. 4. A nation carrying 
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: i in addition, to an excess of imports equal to 
Po Cs oe any expenses incurred a tee nal 
contributing to carriage will also have something to receive.” 
Next, he shows that a great part—not the whole—of the ex- 
cess of English Imports over Exports—which he considers to be 
£80,000,000 at the present time—is really accounted for by the 
earnings of our carrying trade, together with the cost of the 
other commissions and charges on such a trade which are above 
and beyond the cost of carrying. Then he shows that, as a general 
rule, just as this excess has increased most rapidly, the carrying 
trade of England has also increased most rapidly, so that a 
ood part of the per-centage of increase is, no doubt, due to 
the increase of the earnings made by English sbip-owners as 
carriers, and by the services which they render as trade agents 
in foreign countries. Then another very large sum is received 
by Englishmen in the shape of imports, which represents 
merely the interest on our very large foreign investments, 
and this Mr. Giffen estimates as at least from 75 to 90 
millions per annum. From this, however, must be subtracted, 
of course, the sum sent out each year for new invest- 
ment, in the shape of exports, which Mr. Giffen believes in 
prosperous years to be at least sixty millions per annum ; and 
this it is which accounts for that apparent fall in the excess 
of imports over exports in prosperous years, which the Fair- 
traders have so mistakenly interpreted as a proof that we 
live on our capital in bad years, and live only on our savings 
in prosperous years. The truth probably is that in the least 
prosperous years of all, we have sent abroad for investment a 
considerable balance of capital over any which we have re- 
called from foreign investment; but, of course, this balance 
has been less in bad years than in good, and to that it is due 
chiefly that the excess of imports over exports has seemed to 
be so much larger in some years of great trade depression 
than it was in years of great trade prosperity. In the 
latter years, we have exported much more of our capital 
than in the former, and that export of capital has, of course, 
greatly reduced the normal inequality between Imports and 
Exports which a great carrying country like England should 
be taught to expect. 

Mr. Giffen has done great service to English economy, as 
well as to his own reputation as an economist, by this admir- 
ably lucid solution of a puzzle which had been so full of 
bewilderment, even to some thoroughly sound economists. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PARCELS POST, 


HE statement of Mr. Fawcett on the subject of a Parcels 
Post shows that at last we are within a measurable dis- 
tance of that long-desired and most important extension of the 
Postal System. Since 1842, when Sir Rowland Hill first recom- 
mended the establishment of a Parcels Post, the subject has 
never been entirely lost sight of. At meetings of the Society 
of Arts, the Social Science Association, and other learned 
bodies, and in the magazines and newspapers, the question has 
been, from time to time, discussed, and always with a con- 
sensus of opinion as to the immense advantage that would 
result to the public from the acceptance by the State of the 
task of carrying small parcels. But it is not only in England 
that attention has been drawn to the subject. On the Conti- 
nent, it has passed out of the field of discussion. Since the 
Ist of October last, the Parcels Post has been an accomplished 
fact in every European country except Russia and England. 
Under these circumstances, the most immovable of Post- 
masters-General must have felt uneasy misgivings while this 
country lagged behind ; and it would have been surprising, in- 
deed, if a man of Mr. Fawcett’s sympathy with public wants 
and directness of mind had rested quietly in such an anomalous 
state of things. That he has not done so, we now know; the 
sanction of the Treasury has been obtained to a definite 
scheme, and there is every probability that Mr. Fawcett’s 
tenure of office may be distinguished by the bestowal upon the 
country of this incalculable boon. 

To enumerate the advantages which would arise from a 
Parcels Post, and to specify the conditions under which such a 
Post will be successful, is one and the same task. The evils 
which are now felt in the carriage of parcels are,—first, want 
of convenient places for their deposit; secondly, absolute un- 
certainty as to the time which will be occupied in their 
transit ; and thirdly, high and variable tariffs. It certainly 
1s @ remarkable thing, and one which shows the enormous 
advantages of a State undertaking for some purposes, that the 
Railway Companies have never themselves instituted an effi- 
cient and systematic parcels delivery. Their attention has 





been repeatedly called to the subject, but it must be assumed 
that they have never been struck with the possibility of 
making any considerable profit from the carriage of parcels, 
and they have never, therefore, thought it worth their while to 
make an effort to consult the public convenience. No simple and 
intelligible tariff exists, no time-table is published, and the whole 
attitudeof the Railway Companies and their employés gives the 
impression that they are conferring a favour by taking in a 
parcel, that they will deliver it when they can, but really can- 
not accept any responsibility in the matter. And what a 
slight thing is necessary to throw their arrangements out of 
gear! If only a few Christmas hampers are sent about, every- 
thing is in confusion. Expected parcels do not arrive, are 
delivered in the dead of the night or a couple of days late, or 
find their way to wrong addresses, while the London receiving- 
stations are besieged by inquirers who have been deprived of 
the benefit of their friends’ kind intentions. 

However, do what the Railways would, they could never offer 
the public advantages at all comparable to those at the command 
of the Post Office. Consider the way in which the Post works 
now, its ease and simplicity, so far as the public are concerned, 
the certainty of its deliveries, and the consequent power of 
making arrangements in dependence upon its action ; imagine 
the same mechanism applied to parcels, and the immense con- 
venience to the public will become at once apparent. To ensure 
these advantages, however, parcels must be fully admitted to 
the Postal system; and this, we judge from Mr. Faweett’s 
statement, is his intention. They may be posted, he says, at 
every post office, and delivered wherever letters are delivered. 
Here we have the first condition, facility of dispatch, and a 
delivery penetrating wherever the Post penetrates. Upon the 
second condition, certainty of delivery, he does not touch; 
but we may assume that, though it may not be possible to 
send parcels by the great mail trains, care will be taken that 
a regular service is supplied for them, so that a commercial 
traveller, for instance, may reckon as certainly on having his 
samples by eleven as his letters by nine. Without such cer- 
tainty, indeed, a parcels post would be of little value to 
business men. The third condition is a moderate and 
intelligible tariff, and a sufficiently high scale of weight; 
and here Mr. Fawcett’s announcement is eminently satis- 
factory. He proposes to carry parcels up to 7 lbs. weight, 
the maximum charge being 1s., with lower rates for lower 
weights. Such a limit of weight will cover everything that 
can fairly be called a parcel, while it contrasts favourably with 
the limit fixed for the International Parcels Post,—three kilo- 
grammes, or about six and a half pounds. To have taken any 
lower limit would have led to the startling anomaly, that 
(assuming connection with the International Parcels Post to be 
established) a larger parcel might have been sent abroad than 
from one part of the country to another. Again, in the matter 
of charge, the proposed English Post will stand comparison 
with its international rival. The maximum charge, according 
to the Postal Convention, between France and England will be 
1s. 9d., while the charge for inland transmission in this country 
for a slightly larger weight will be 1s. We believe, indeed, 
that between certain of the Continental countries (France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland), the actual charge is 
1f. 10c¢., or 1d. under Mr. Faweett's price. But in order to 
institute a fair comparison, it would be necessary to know 
exactly what is done for the money abroad, and we think it 
would be found that the Englishman for his 1s. will get a more 
efficient collection and delivery, as well as a slightly larger 
weight. When the system sketched by Mr. Fawcett shall have 
been introduced, England, therefore, will have no cause to 
blush when her Parcels Post is compared with that of the 
Continent. 

It must be remembered, however, that, though a step in 
advance has been made, the Parcels Post is still a thing of the 
future. Time will be required, Mr. Fawcett says, to introduce 
so important an extension of our Postal System. But the 
public will do well to see that too much time is not allowed. 
If delays occur, it will not be difficult to guess where they 
originate. It is well known that again and again have the 
Railway Companies thwarted the efforts of social reformers and 
of the authorities to bring about the Parcels Post. That such 
a policy is most short-sighted, there can be no doubt. The 
Companies must, of course, be paid for carrying what the Post 
Office gives them, and there cannot be a doubt that an entirely 
new and most lucrative traffic would pass over their lines, 
when parcels are sent by post. But railway administrators are 
not always statesmanlike in their views, and the wise amongst 
them may not be able to overcome the foolish. If difficulties 
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awise, and the existing law is found deficient, Parliament must 
heprepared to coerce the Railway Companies for their own, as 
well as for the public, benefit ; and we do not think there is a 
leading statesman on either side of the House who would have 
a moment’s hesitation in doing so. A vast monopoly has been 
granted to a few wealthy corporations for the public benefit, 
amd it is the duty of Parliament to see that the public inter- 
ests are protected and served. Assuming, of course, adequate 
compensation in the shape of proper remuneration to be pro- 
vided, there is just as much reason why compulsory powers 
should, if such powers are required, be granted against the 
Companies, as there is why such powers should (as they are 
every Session) be granted in favour of the Companies against 
private individuals. The public benefit is the sole test, in 
either case. Indeed, the point does not need argument; it is 
a mere question of time and trouble whether the Companies 
agree voluntarily, or are compelled by judicial decision or the 
verdict of the Legislature to minister to the public need. It 
is to be hoped they will not be so foolish as to refuse what is 
really a very handsome present to them; but whatever their 
attitude may be, the Government will not be acquitted of laches, 
if it suffers any long time to elapse without realising the golden 
hopes held out by Mr. Faweett. 








PROPHETIC MISANTHROPY. 

R. FROUDE, as we have elsewhere shown, makes no sort 

of attempt to disguise, even if he does not give almost 
artificial emphasis to, the atrabiliousness of Carlyle’s attitude 
towards human life. Indeed, Mr. Froude remarks with a sort 
of pride that probably Isaiah himself was not a very pleasant 
or accommodating companion, and intimates that in this respect 
prophets who denounce the shortcomings of their countrymen 
are apt to be very much alike. There is no comment on Carlyle 
to-which his biographer refers oftener than his mother’s, that 
Carlyle was “ gey ill to live with,”—and this peculiarity ob- 
viously strikes Mr. Froude as a most interesting personal fea- 
ture, of which an honest biographer .can hardly make too much. 
But. if the prophetic faculty is supposed to include the power 
of really spurring man on to higher life and work, we doubt 
very much whether it be consistent with a nature of such 
uamixed aggressiveness as Carlyle’s. Whether Isaiah was 
‘* gey ill to live with” or not, we do not know. We do know 
that. not one of his great denunciations of the hollowness and 
self-sufficiency of the Jews of his time was unaccompanied by 
passages of sublime and heart-stirring encouragement, in which 
the strength of the Almighty arm to reach and bless his people, 
and his unfailing promise to uphold and strengthen those of them 
who: should cling to him, are poured out in speech that is less 
lika mere words of any human tongue, than the breakers of 
the eternal love itself, as they touch and shatter themselves on 
“this bank and shoal of time.” For ourselves, we had, we con- 
foss, always thought that this was part and parcel of the fune- 
tion of the prophet,—that scathe and burn away the evil in 
man.as he might, he must always have the power, and prove the 
power, to renew the fountains of that life which is pure, at least 
as effectually as to apply the scorching fire to that life which is 
impure. Carlyle appears to have failed utterly in this. For 
though his misanthropy is: closely allied with prophetic wrath, 
though it is not hatred of that which is good in man, but of 
that which is petty and poor in man, still it is hatred of what 
is petty and poor even more than of what is evil in man, 
and it is wholly unaccompanied with vivifying and restor- 
ing life. He could say, doubtless, with Isaiah, ‘‘ Your new 
moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth; they are a 
trouble unto me; Lam weary to bear them.” But Carlyle hardly 
ever goes on to say anything so humble as, “ Cease to do evil, 
learn to do well, seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.” Still less does he ever pro- 
ceed from humble moral precepts to the renewal of the living 
spiritual forces. He never announces to those whom he scourges 
that “ the people who walked in darkness had seen a great light, 
and that they that dwelt in the valley of the shadow of death, 
om them has the light shined.” He had no name to proclaim, 
thatiwas called “ wonderful counsellor, the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace,” no “ hiding-place from the 
tempest,” no “shadow of a great rock in a weary land” to 
reweal to his hearers. His words are scorpions to what is 
peor and shallow in man, even more than to what is evil. 
He hates human pettiness and blindness, even more than 
he hates human selfishness and sin. He can dwell 





a i nse etemae 
with a sort of satisfaction on any great human 

like Mirabeau or Danton, or even Frederick, in Esa 
their infidelities to the highest light within them es 
he cannot see the littleness and the superficiality of the oan 
its vanities and its follies, its weak devices for forgetting it. 


self, its conventional beliefs in formulas, its tricks of self-dece 
tion, without a rage and fury which almost take him out of 
himself. And yet these qualities are by no means the evidence 
of what is worst in man,—they are, in fact, inseparable from 
his short sight and small store of feeling, are esser.tial parts 
of that finite nature which religion is given us to deepen 
and strengthen, but by no means essential parts of that 
evil in us which conscience is given us to condemn, and to 
make us repent of in sackcloth and ashes. Carlyle’s mig. 
anthropy seems to us to fall short of anything that can pros 
perly be called prophetic misanthropy, doubly,—first, in not 
being directed straight to the true evil, the moral unfaith- 
fulness at the root of what is most disheartening; next, 
in not being combined with any of that genuine love for 
man, in spite of all his weakness, nay, in consequence of all 
his weakness, which alone has power to cast out that weak. 
ness, and to make him conscious of the mighty stores of strength 
to which, if he will, he may yet have access. Intellectually 
Carlyle despised Irving, but Irving knew the secret of sapping 
the vanities of man far better than Carlyle. 


Carlyle once frankly admitted that there was “a dark 
humour” in him, over the working of which he had very little 
or no control, and which was totally distinct from the miseries 
of blue-devils or the fretfulness due to ill-health. We believe 
that it was true self-knowledge which compelled this declara- 
tion. We can imagine no other explanation of the painfully 
idle fury with which Carlyle raged against the pettinesses, 
the superficialities, and the fine mesh of necessities which 
govern human circumstance—nay, generally raged against 
them without touching any of those higher keys by which he 
might at least have stirred some deeper life for a season. He 
could not have believed that he would make politics more fruit- 
ful by raving against constitutional rules, habits, and conven- 
tions, any more than he could have believed that he would make 
social converse richer by raving against empty fashion and 
esthetic teas. But “the dark humour” never suffered him to 
remit his useless and savage diatribes against these formulas 
of “liberty,” against “fashion,” against the unhappy con- 
viviality of custom, against shallow and false art, but acted 
upon him as a higher Spirit acted on St. Paul when he and 
his companions “essayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit 
suffered them not.” Men attaching real importance to consti- 
tutional formulas, men prizing the liberty to do and talk 
foolishly, as if it were the most sacred of privileges; men 
insisting on going wrong by prescription rather than on going 
right without rule, men whose enjoyments were superficial, 
whose life was flippant, whose impression of themselves was 
unreal, and perhaps affected,—such men did not fill Carlyle 
with the desire to save them, and redeem them from their mis- 
taken formalism and their silly affectations, but with a vehement 
passion for rooting them out of the earth. Carlyle seems to 
have hated mankind, himself included, because God had not 
made man more Godlike. His desire was to purge the earth of 
its weaklings,—and he accounted amongst weaklings many who 
knew far better than himself what the proper and normal 
strength of the smaller and more habitual elements in our nature 
really is,—not to lift the weaklings into a life of comparative 
strength. Of course, Carlyle hated nothing that was really grand 
in man; but then there is so little in man that can be called 
really grand, if you look carefully for the alloy, as he always did; 
and he hated what was feeble, even though it were as much part of 
human nature as the free-will itself, and hated it all the more bes 
cause it is ineradicable ; indeed, he worked himself into a fever of 
fury at the very fibres of our nature itself, even though the golden 
threads which he most valued could only have been woven into it 
by the help of those commoner fibres which he so much disdained. 
It was in very great degree finite man himself, and not even the 
degradation of our petty limitations, that Carlyle felt himself 
bound to rail at. For example, it is eminently human to think 
more even of an accustomed and long-sanctioned method than 
of the main object of that method, and yet nothing excited. 
Carlyle’s ire so frequently as this tendency in man. It is emi 
nently human for men to be deceived by their accidental 
position in the world, and the respect paid by others to that 
position, into fancying that they have a divine right to that 
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position, and that they are intrinsically superior to those who 
are in what is called a “lower position;” but Carlyle could 
never restrain his indignant scorn for that most human mis- 

hension. It is eminently human for men to suppose that 
if they can think and reason well enough to interest others, and 
attract their attention, they have a right to be rather proud of 
themselves, and to rank amongst the spiritual aristocracy of 
the race; but no sort of vanity irritated Carlyle so pro- 
foundly. In a word, he raged against all the superficial follies 
of life and literature with an almost hypochondriac bitterness, 
which rendered his wrath wholly ineffective in dethroning the 
idols which he most abhorred. Carlyle, if he were a prophet at 
all, was a prophet sent only to smite, and not to strengthen; a 
prophet of the purely destructive kind, whose function it was only 
to make us see through the conceits of modern civilisation, but 
whose voice failed the moment you asked him for something 
wherewith to replace these conceits, something breathing the 
spirit of power and of love and of a sound mind. What Carlyle 
wanted was some true love for man—for man in his insignifi- 
cance, and yet his great capabilities. Of this he had hardly a 
grain. Flaming wrath for every sign of the smallness of the 
scale on which so much of man’s nature is built, he had in 
abundance. And his “dark humour” must be said to have 
extended itself to the creative Power which had sanctioned and 
tolerated this smallness of scale, and had decreed that only in 
the power of conscience and love can frail human beings grow 
into something nobler, and more worthy of eternal life. 





THE FUTURE OF THE PRIZE-RING. 


GREAT deal has been said, very naturally, about the 
recent prize-fight in a London chapel, and its disgusting 
incidents, and in almost all comments we notice an expression 
of disappointment. The spread of education, it is said, ought 
to have prevented such a “recrudescence of barbarism ” as is 
evident in this scene, and many others very recently reported ; 
and it is intimated that if “‘ educated ’”’ men can enter the prize- 
ring, or look on enjoyingly at prize-fights, popular education 
will not do much for us. The race will remain essentially 
barbarian. The very curious notion revealed in those com- 
ments that mere education, such as is given in national 
schools—the acquisition, that is, of a certain amount 
of knowledge--will of itself “soften men and disincline 
them to violence,’ is nearly universal, and rests, we 
imagine, on a tradition. To be “educated,” even in a small 
degree, was for centuries to be either clerical or clerically in- 
clined, and for ages more to belong to a very limited class, 
among whom, even when they were very rough, external refine- 
ment was greatly appreciated. The man who could write 
was a man who, ex hypothesi, did not intend to live by his 
physical strength; who had interests, however slight, of the 
intellectual kind ; and who thought it beneath him to join in or 
enjoy a scene of ruffianism. Very often he was a thorough 
rough, but the ideal of him was not roughness. But there 
is no reason whatever why “ education,’ in the limited 
sense in which the word is, so to speak, officially employed, 
should soften men not softened otherwise, and very little evid- 
ence that it practically does so. There is nothing whatever in 
the mere power of reading, or writing, or keeping accounts to 
make a man exult less in his physical strength, or delight less 
in violence, or enjoy less the spectacle of human beings or 
beasts contending with one another in rude but exciting battle. 
The self-restraint taught of necessity at school may tend in 
that direction, as may the appreciation of consequences, the 
experience, in fact, which comes from extensive reading, 
but the mere knowledge imparted can have no such 
effect. The man who can write is just as much of 
an animal as the man who makes his mark, though 
he is not just as much an ignoramus. He is as likely 
to be full of that form of the “pride of life” which 
athletes display, as likely to be brave, as likely to be remorseless, 
or, at all events, callous to the spectacle of pain. That he will 
be even more so, as the late Lord Lytton once hinted, from 
a certain contempt for his fellow-creatures, we doubt— 
though Nero was a man of unusual culture, and though most 
Roman nobles who paid gladiators were cultivated to the 
level of their day, and though every modern vivisector is 
a man of exceptionally high education—but he may be 
Just as much so. The instincts which develope into ruffianism 
are not seriously affected, if at all, by mere knowledge. Very 





brutal soldiers have been cultivated men. Wilberforce, who 
delighted in a prize-fight, was exceptionally well educated. 
Every Squire Western of the last century who found enjoy- 
ment in cock-fighting, dog-fighting, prize-fighting, and cruel 
sport generally, could read and write, and was quite as well 
“educated” as, for the next century at least, the mass of boys, 
whether urban or rural, are likely to become. The gentlemen 
who alone kept alive the Ring in the time, say, of the Regency, 
had all passed through schools and universities, and knew 
more, much more, than Hodge will know, even if we extend 
the limit of compulsory training to fourteen years of age. 
Half the prize-fighters of that generation could read and write. 
The American who begins a “ rough-and-tumble” with 
elaborate curses, and ends it by gouging out his opponent’s 
eye, has always been to school. So has his rival, the criminal 
in Ireland who shoots an old lady in the leg because her 
husband has paid his rent, or broken some law of a secret 
brotherhood. And to come closer home, the men who pay 
for these prize-fights, without whom they could not exist, 
who find in the combat and the wounds and the endur- 
ance of suffering a delight akin to that of the Roman 
ladies in the Arena, are all taught, much more carefully and 
thoroughly taught, than the majority of any labouring popula- 
tion ever can be. Education does not diminish courage—or 
officers would run away, while privates stopped—nor the capa- 
city to bear pain, nor physical strength, nor pride in physical 
power; and it is from these conditions, accompanied by 
a certain insensibility, not from ignorance, that the prac- 
tice of prize-fighting springs. Suppose that Ben Caunt 
cannot write, and is taught to write, what is altered in 
him, that he should cease to make his living by beat- 
ing his opponents into jelly? His sinews are the same, 
his courage the same, his desire for money the same, what is 
changed? He will not even understand any better how much 
bruises hurt, and if he did, would find in himself no quality dis- 
inclining him to inflict the additional pain. Many men would 
say that in the exercise of brain required to obtain even a little 
learning, “ Ben” must acquire some self-restraint, and that is true; 
but prize-fighting does not arise from any want of that restraint, 
any more than forgery does. And many more would say—indeed, 
it isalatent idea with a great majority—that with the education 
would come something of effeminacy; but do we find that in 
mine foremen, warrant officers of ships, non-commissioned officers 
of the Army, gang-masters among navyvies, farm bailifs, over- 
seers of negro slaves, all of whom are comparatively educated, 
—must, at least, read and write. Much of the raffanism of 
our streets, of which so much is said, is horse-play, the rough 
sport enjoyed by rough men with too much health and strength 
for their minds; much springs from cruelty, the desire to 
realise power by inflicting pain; and much more from greed; 
and which of those three provocations is likely to be diminished, 
much less destroyed, by any knowledge acquired at school ? 
We might as well expect that, as only well-educated men can 
forge, therefore there will be no forgery. 

The truth is, the governing classes, and among them espe- 
cially the writing class, being possessed of education, uncon- 
sciously anticipate too much from it. They fancy that a rough 
lad, conscious, perhaps, of unusual strength and hardihood, 
who can make a roughly-plentiful living by being pommelled 
occasionally, or by pommelling an opponent, will, if he is taught 
te read and write, become in some way more unwilling to 
earn his living in that way, just as they themselves would be 
unwilling; and when he is not, deplore the failure of 
education. They might as well expect that “the three 
R.’s” would extinguish gluttony or drunkenness. Men are 
gluttons because they like too much food, and drunkards 
for a thousand reasons, among which the principal, perhaps, is 
the desire for artificial happiness, and the possession of the 
instruments of knowledge in no way alters their desires. Wide 
knowledge would modify them a little—not very much, for 
though gluttony is unusual in the West, the thoroughly eda- 
cated often drink, or take drugs—but such knowledge as is 
obtainable in childhood and at a Board School will have scarcely 
any influence. The training gives to the children a certain 
power, increases their articulateness, and softens manner in 
some degree; but it can do no more, except—which is the 
real reason for such training—bestow on them, if they 
please to use it, the means of self-culture. We none of us 
know with any exactness what the effect of educating whole 
populations will be, for scarcely any population is yet educated ; 
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but to expect from it the extinction of prize-fights, or any other 
of the practices which occupy the border-land between sport 
and ruffianism, is, we are convinced, futile. When every- 
body can read fluently and write easily, and “do sums” in 
fractions, it will be as necessary as ever to repress fighting 
for pay by law, and by that incessant pressure of opinion 
which, we suspect, education does not make more weighty. 
We must not forget that one result at least of universal teaching 
is a decay of deference, and that upon all such subjects defer- 
ence has a most useful side. It is because all the better classes 
have abandoned it, and, we fear, for no other reason whatever, 
that foul swearing has become less of a nuisance in our streets. 
Let the law be relaxed or the opinion of the upper class change, 
and we shall see cock-fights and prize-fights as frequent among 
the “ educated ” roughs as ever they were when Squire Western 
and his confreres gave the prizes, and helped their grooms to 
keep the ring. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_———— 
THE TORY PARTY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’} 

S1r,—Your correspondent “ M. A.,” while regretting the Tory 
hatred of Mr. Gladstone, explains and justifies it, on the ground 
of the opposition, unfair, ungenerous, and bitter, as, with all 
the emphasis that italics can bestow he describes it, which was 
offered by Mr. Gladstone to the late Government. Now, for 
the first two years of its existence, the late Government met 
with about as little Parliamentary opposition as Governments 
ever meet with. As the elections of 187+ had made it clear 
that for the moment the nation had ceased to wish for Liberal 
legislation, it was felt that political power fairly belonged to the 
party which was in favour of standing still. No reflecting man 
on either side could suppose that a condition of mere stagna- 
tion could be lasting; a revival of political activity in some 
direction or other was sure to come; but Mr. Gladstone, far 
from laying himself out to take advantage of the turn of the 
tide when it did come, retired from the leadership of the Liberal 
party, and devoted much of his energy to a politico-theological 
controversy, highly important, no doubt, in itself, but which, 
as it brought him into antagonism with the whole Roman 
Catholic body in England and Ireland, was not very likely to 
advance his prospects as a statesman, if he had been then 
looking forward to again becoming Prime Minister. 

It was the policy adopted by Lord Beaconsfield on the re- 
vival of the Eastern Question, and the subsequent develop- 
ment of Jingoism, that brought back Mr. Gladstone into full 
political activity. Now, nobody, friend or foe, who knew any- 
thing of Mr. Gladstone’s career or opinions, could doubt that 
he would entertain the very strongest convictions and feel- 
ings upon these questions. For many years he had given 
abundant proof of his earnest sympathy, not only with 
the Italians, but with the Greeks and other oppressed 
nationalities. The bent of his mind would, perhaps, tend 
to make him especially sensitive to the sufferings of an 
ancient Christian Church and people. His horror of un- 
necessary wars and of military braggadocio, and his con- 
tempt for the notion that British interests, great or small, 
either ought to be, or in the long-run could be, promoted 
by the forcible perpetuation of barbarism in any part of the 
world, had been often made apparent. It was, then, not only 
consistent with Mr. Gladstone’s whole career and character, 
it was furthermore his plain duty as a Member of Parliament 
holding the views he held, to resist with all the energy that be- 
longs to him both Lord Beaconsfield’s Turkophile policy and 
the ascendancy of Jingoism, as subsequently manifested in the 
Afghan and Zulu wars. That his opposition was in the highest 
degree vehement and persistent, is quite true. But never was 
there less excuse for going behind the known beliefs and ante- 
cedents of any public man to search for hidden and sinister 
motives for his political action. Your correspondent who im- 
putes to you unfairness towards political opponents considers 
not the beam that is in his own eye, while animadverting upon 
the mote which he thinks he beholds in yours. His deep-seated 
conviction that Mr. Gladstone’s opposition to the late Govern- 
ment was unfair and ungenerous, convicts him of simple in- 
ability to appreciate the position and feelings of a political 
opponent. 


” 





to regard the overthrow of the late Government at the election 
of 1880 as the personal act of Mr. Gladstone. But there were 
causes at work without which not even Mr. Gladstone’s match. 
less eloquence and unsparing exertions (which no man can more 
deeply reverence than I do) would have effected what they did, 
It is not only Jingoes who have the honour of England at 
heart. There are other classes of Englishmen who value it 
quite as deeply, though their ideal of national honour is of a 
wholly different kind. Not the veriest Jingo of them all can 
have experienced a deeper grief or shame at the retirement 
from Candahar, and the failure to avenge on the Boers the 
defeat of Majuba Hill, than thousands of Englishmen felt 
at acts of the late Government which, in their belief, foully dis. 
honoured their country ; at the use that was made of the power 
of England to force back, under the cruel and degrading Turk. 
ish rule, hundreds of thousands of Christians who, but for 
England, would be enjoying at this moment the security and 
opportunities of development enjoyed by Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia; at the jugglery of Cyprus; at the artificially got-up 
war with Afghanistan ; at the unprovoked invasion of Zululand, 
So, when the election came at last, while Mr. Gladstone was work. 
ing in view of the whole nation, obscure people all over the country, 
many of them men who had never before taken part in the 
details of an election, and to whom such details were very dis. 
tasteful, were neglecting their usual occupations, and zealously 
devoting themselves to any sort of gratuitous work or drudgery, 
great or small, which might help to defeat a supporter of Lord 
Beaconsfield. If, instead of railing at Mr. Gladstone’s unfair. 
ness, or the bitterness of the Midlothian speeches, your cor- 
respondent and his fellow-supporters of the late Government 
would endeavour to grasp the real import and significance of 
the election of 1880, they might obtain an insight into the 
opinion and feeling of the nation at large, outside some com. 
paratively narrow circles, on the subject of Jingoism which 
would be highly valuable for the future guidance of their party. 
—I an, Sir, &e., R. M. D. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Srr,—Will you permit me to say that I feel there is some truth 
in the letter of “ M. A.,” in your last week’s issue ? I did not 
think in the course of the struggle, I scarcely see now, that 
Mr. Gladstone said one word that he was not justified in say- 
ing, and I know that in my small circle I spoke quite as 
strongly as to the cynical refusal of the Tory party, inspired 
by the Times and the then Pall Mall, to consider even the 
morality of our foreign policy. In doing so, I daresay we did some 
injustice to our opponents, but surely it was their fault to allow 
us to give battle on that field; and I especially rejoice in our 
victory, as a proof that any party who refuses to bring their 
policy to the test of Christian principle, is likely to be rejected 
by the masses of our constituencies. I have long known that 
our working-classes are very susceptible to considerations of an 
ethical nature, and it has been this that has made me an advo- 
cate of the widest extension of the suffrage that is possible 
amongst us.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Highbury, April 3rd. Henry SPICER. 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “ M. A.,” is evidently one of those 
ingenuous persons who believe all they hear. His opinion that 
the hatred to Mr. Gladstone (which is undoubted) is owing to 
his »nfuir, ungencrous, and bitter (“ M. A.’s” italics) opposition 
to the late Government, is just one of those opinions which a 
person who accepts newspaper statements for evidence would 
be apt to form. He is probably one of those who believe that 
Mr. Freeman said, “Perish, India,” who do not believe that two 
English clergymen saw an impaled body in 1876, and who sup- 
pose that Mr. Gladstone originated what they would call “the 
atrocity agitation.” The writers on whom he relies, of course, 
know better; but a man cannot quarrel with his bread-and- 
butter. His own memory evidently does not run very far 
beyond the end of the last decade; but a little reference to 
documents will show him that some time before the election 
of 1880 was even thought of, Mr. Gladstone had been. 
told that his conduct was worse than that ascribed to the 
Bashi-Bazouks in Bulgaria, and had been called “ a sophis- 
tical rhetorician, intoxicated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity ;” not to mention the amenities of the writers above 
referred to, amenities which ‘‘M. A.” will be surprised to hear 





Like nearly all Conservatives, your correspondent would seem 


began long before 1880, or 1874 either. So much for “ rousing 
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«caleba 
a bitter spirit in politics.” As to a man reaping what he has 
sown, can “ M. A.” quote any saying of Mr. Gladstone’s which 
can be regarded as the seed of that allusion, which we have 
heard, to his uncontrollable temper and overweening vanity P 
(fan “M. A.” name any act done by him of which the black- 
palling of his son the other day at a leading London Club, simply 
and avowedly because he was Mr. Gladstone’s son, can honestly 
be said to have been “ the natural result?” “MM. A.” is quite 
right to regret the bitterness shown towards Mr. Gladstone, it 
is one of the most depressing signs of the time; but he has only 
himself, and such as he, to thank for it. If they would observe 
and remember facts, instead of accepting statements, the root 
of bitterness would soon be withered, for lack of soil wherein to 
strike —I am, Sir, &c., A; J. & 





A RITUAL EIRENICON. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I need scarcely say that I sympathise warmly with the 
letter from the Dean of Carlisle, in the Spectator of the 1st inst. 
It seems hard measure that a man like Mr. Green should be left 
to linger on for three years in prison, with the certain prospect 
of deprivation at the end, simply because he cannot bring his 
conscience (even if we look on that conscience as ill-informed) 
to accept what seems to him a non-natural interpretation of a 
rubric, by a Court the constitution of which seems to him defee- 
tive, and is now, as a matter-of-fact, the subject of inquiry. 
One may hope that the leaders of the Church Association will 
before long, of their own accord, see that it will be at once wise 
and right to release their victim, or that they will yield to the 
moral suasion of the representations of an almost unanimous 
Episcopate. If they decline so to yield, their position in relation 
to that body and to the Church at large will, at least, be clearly 
defined, and that will, in itself, be a gain. 

So far, then, the twin-brother Deans, born decanally on the 
same day, are of one mind, and I would willingly join in any 
action which would bring the feeling we have thus expressed 
before the Upper Houses of Convocation in the two Provinces. 
It is obvious, however, that the action thus proposed is simply 
provisional and palliative. Should the Royal Commission 
issue in the formation of a Court which Mr. Green and his 
friends would accept as legitimate, we cannot feel sure (person- 
ally, I would say, that I cannot desire) that they would reverse 
the Ridsdale judgment. If they did reverse it, they, too, might 
be accused of giving a judgment of policy, and not of law; 
and the effect of such a reversal would be to impose upon the 
great majority of the clergy and laity of the English Church 
a yoke which they will refuse to bear, as their fathers refused 
before them. The one absolutely untenable interpretation of 
the Ornaments’ Rubric is that it describes an ideal maximuin 
of ritual, and permits any extent of departure from that ideal on 
the side of defect. If the Edwardian vestments are permitted, 
they are, as the J udges in the Ridsdale case affirmed, obligatory 
in every church and chapel when the Lord’s Supper is ad- 
ministered. 

There is, I venture to affirm, as the Bishop of Manchester 
and Mr. J. G. Hubbard have alike pointed out, no possible 
solution of the difficulty in which we find ourselves, but that of 
getting rid once and for ever of the damnosa hereditas of that 
rubric, and acting on the advice of one at least of its framers. 
Bishop Wren, by Specifying what vestments may or may not 
be worn. Till that is done, it will go on, as it has done from 
the first, “ breeding nothing ” (to use Bishop Wren’s words once 
more) “but debate and scorn.” Acting on this conviction, I 
think it right to give notice that I purpose bringing it, em- 
bodied in the technical form of a gravamen and reformandwmn 
(sc. the preamble and the prayer of a petition), before the Lower 

House of the Convocation of Canterbury, at their next meet- 
ing. I trust you will allow me to submit that document to the 
judgment of your readers. I shall be glad, in the meantime, 
to receive the names of any of my brethren of the Clergy who 
are prepared to support me in Convocation, or outside it, and 
thus to take their place, in intention at least, among those who 
are “healers of the breach, and restorers of paths to dwell in.” 
—§ am, Sir, &e., 


Deanery, Wells, Somerset, April 3rd. E. H. Piumerre. 





The Gravamen of Edward Hayes Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells, 
pi oahen, the under-signed, members of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury, sheweth, — 


1. That the Note commonly known as the Ornaments Rubric in 





the Book of Common Prayer has, from the first, been diversely in- 
terpreted by expert jurists and divines, as well as by Courts of Law. 

2. That what seems, primd facie, the natural and obvious interpre- 
tation of the said Rubric is at variance with the uniform usage of 
the Church of England, from A.D. 1662 down to a comparatively 
recent period. 

3. That the process of reasoning by which the said Rubric has 
been reconciled with the continuous usage of the Church, and with 
the assumed intentions of its framers, requires either (1), an excep- 
tional stress on the word “ retained,” or, (2), the reading into the 
Rubric of documents to which it makes no explicit reference, and the 
authority of which is open more or less to doubt. 

4, That the diversity of opinion and of action of which the said 
Rubric has, during the last forty years, been the occasion has given 
rise to many troubles and disputes, up to the point of the prosecution, 
suspension, and imprisonment of sundry priests, who, not otherwise 
coming under the category of criminous clerks, have thought them- 
selves bound to prefer their own judgment as to the meaning of the 
Rubric to that of the highest Court of Judicature. 

5. That the continuance of the evils thus ensuing is grievous, 
scandalous, and discreditable. 

6. That the right remedy for these evils is to be found in a new 
Rubric, or canon having the force of a rubric, which shall be free 
from uncertainty, and allow a reasonable latitude of variation. 

7. That the principle of a distinctive vestment for the administra- 
tion of Holy Communion being recognised in the Twenty-fourth 
Canon, and there being nothing in the rature of the case that should 
limit its use to cathedral churches, it is desirable that any such new 
rubric or canon should give a permissive sanction to the use of such 
a vestment. 

Reformandum.—It is therefore humbly submitted to their Lord- 
ships of the Upper House of Convocation that it is desirable :— 


1. That the Act of Uniformity, so far as it concerns the Ornaments 
Rubric, be repealed. 

2. That the Convocations of the two Provinces of Canterbury and 
York should apply to the Crown for leave to frame a Canon, re- 
gulating the dress and ornaments of the Clergy and others taking 
part in the public worship of the Church. 

3. That the Canon to be so framed should provide (1), that the 
Clergy shall wear, at all times of their ministrations, over their 
ordinary apparel, or a cassock black or coloured, a white linen garment, 
with or without sleeves, and may wear with it a stole or scarf, black 
or coloured, and the hood belonging to their academical status, and, 
where there is no such status, a decent black hood, not of silk, and 
(2); that lay persons, taking part in public worship, may wear over 
their ordinary apparel or over a cassock, black or coloured, a white 
linen garment, with sleeves. 





It will be noted (1), that the Canon thus sketched out leaves it 
open to those who attach importance to the use of a distinctive 
Eucharistic vestment to wear a linen cope or chasuble, without 
the colours which offend popular feeling by their resemblance 
to those of the vestments of the Romish use; (2), that it legalises 
the black scarf, and the black or coloured stoles, which are now 
illegal, and yet are commonly worn by men of different schools 
without offence; and (3), that it does not exclude the use of the 
black gown in the pulpit, by those who look upon the act of 
preaching as not strictly included in the word “ ministrations.” 
I may add (4), that by the use of the words “ academical status” 
instead of “degree,” it recognises, in the spirit of the canon 
framed by the Upper House of Convocation in the present year, 
the position of the Literates who have received a certificate or 
diploma from an approved Theological College. 

I venture to think that what I suggest meets the reasonable 
wishes of all parties, and is in harmony with the principles for 
which they severally contend. I do not see that it leaves much 
room for vexing questions such as have clustered round the 
Ornaments Rubric; but should they arise, they might well be 
left to the judgment of the Ordinary. It is based, of course, 
on the “ give-and-take ” principle of mutual concession spring- 
ing out of mutual charity. Each party gains something, and 
none loses much. I appeal to all but the handful of irreconcilables 
on either side to join in one effort at union, before “'Too late” 
is written on all such efforts. It is hard to think of men of one 
school literally “ nailing their colours to the mast,” or those at 
the opposite pole erecting “sleeves” into an articulus stantis 
vel cadentis Eeclesiv. Bh. H. P- 





THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
(To Tur Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Smr,—As Mr. Edward Herford’s letter, inserted in last week’s 
Spectator, contains statements which are (I am sure uninten- 
tional) inaccurate and misleading, I ask your permission to 
state the following facts :— 

The late Bishop of Manchester was advised by the then 
chancellor of the diocese, Dr. Bayford, that the provisions of 
the Parish of Manchester Division Act, 1850, prohibiting the 
appropriation and letting of seats and pews in churches in the 
old parish of Manchester, other than such as were then liable 
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to be let, did not apply to churches subsequently consecrated 
under the provisions of the Patronage Act (1 and2 William IV., 
c. 88), although afterwards; coming under the Parish and Man- 
chester Division Act, 1850. This opinion was acted on by 
Bishop Lee, whose practice was followed for some time by the 
present Bishop. 

Upon his Lordship’s attention being called to the fact that 
the matter was open to doubt, he desired my opinion thereon, 
and on considering the provisions in question, I came (though 
not without hesitation) to a conclusion opposed to that of my 
learned predecessor, and I advised the Bishop accordingly. 
Since that time the Bishop has never authorised, or in any 
manner directly or indirectly sanctioned, either pew rents or the 
appropriation of pews in any church which he has subsequently 
consecrated in the old parish of Manchester, nor has any com- 
plaint from any parishioner reached his Lordship as to the illegal 
appropriation of pews or the levying of pew rent in any of such 
churches.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp C, Curistiz, 

Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 
LOANS FOR THE WORKING-CLASSES. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Yon called attention a fortnight ago to the need of loans 
on moderate interest for the working-classes ; will you allow me 
space for a few words on the subject ? It may not be known 
to many of your readers that a great deal is done in this way 
for the distressed poor by the District Committees of the Charity 
Organisation Society. Our method is, very shortly, as follows: 
—After full inquiry, a loan is granted, for some purpose which 
is considered likely to effect a permanent benefit in the condition 
of the applicant. Punctual repayment is enforced by instal- 
ments, and at periods suited to the circumstances of the case 
(the rule being 1s. in the £1), and without interest. The bor- 
rower is required to have a householder as security, who signs 
a guarantee, and, in case of non-payment, is held responsible, 
and, if necessary, is sued for the amount owing. In this way, 
we are able to ensure that the money shall be well used ; a first 
step is often taken in the way of thrift, as the borrower sees 
how easy it is to make np a considerable sum by small weekly 
deposits ; and there is seldom any difficulty in repayment. 
Moreover, the whole transaction wears a business-like aspect, 
and the demoralising effect of a gift is avoided. 

But as our province is charity, we can only deal with cases of 
distress, and we often have to refuse a struggling tradesman, 
because he is not in absolute poverty, but only on the road to 
it. I know of two instances of this kind at the present moment. 
One is the case of a man earning 25s.a week who borrowed £6 to 
set up a small shop for his wife, for which they are paying 5s. 
weekly up to £7 10s., or 25 per cent. interest. If her husband had 
been out of work, they might have had the same amount from us 
without any interest at all. The other is the case of a man who 
built a coal trolly, value £38,—the person who ordered it failed, 
and he was unable to find a purchaser; he asked for a loan to 
execute other orders received, and offered moderate interest, or a 
subscription in addition to repayment, but we were obliged to 
refuse him, as not a fit subject tor charity. I need not allude 
to the distressing cases which have appeared in the papers 
lately, but it is much to be wished that small but honest trades- 
men could be referred to a loan agency which would not be 
likely to ruin them. 

One or two such societies do exist, but they are too limited 
to meet the demand, and they do not lend small enough sums ; 
the rest, which are innumerable, are obliged to defend them- 
selves by a high rate of interest against the risk they run by 
lending money on security which is worthless, or on no security 
at all. There seems no reason to doubt that if a Company were 
started, with adequate capital and many branches, acting on 
strict business principles, and requiring good security and 
prompt repayments at moderate interest, it would not only be 
doing a great service to a very large class of people, but would 
also prove a profitable business to the managers.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A MEMBER or C. O. S. 





IRISH AND GAELIC ORTHOGRAPHY. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—In your issue of Saturday last, you quote from Truth a 
sentence of Irish which you describe as being there “ phoneti- 
cally misspelt,” whatever that exactly means. You then 
authoritatively give your correct version of the Irish. I would 


remark that while the spelling as quoted by you from Truth is, 








ee 


at all events, quite rational, the value of your authority for 
correct version may be estimated by the following. 7" 
You give “a Nathar” for “of the Father,” 
“athair” (genitive, “athar”) is the Irish for fath 
initial “n” belongs to the preceding definite article. 


Of course, 
er. Your 


There j 
a word “ nathair” (old Irish, “ nathir ”), which signifies me 
snake.—I am, Sir, &., L 


[A little learning is a dangerous thing. L. knows something 
of Highland Gaelic, but apparently nothing of Irish. In the 
former the invocation of the Trinity is as follows :—“ Ann an 
Ainm an Athar, agus a’ Mhic, agus an Spioraid Naoimh.” Jy 
the latter it is as we printed it last week, barring one misprint 
(“Nanim” for ““Nainm”), namely, “A Nainm a Nathar, agus 
an Mhic, agus an Spioraid Naoimh.” Vide the Irish Prayer. 
Book, 1721. The Gaelic orthography is, philologically, the 
more correct of the two; but that is another matter. Opp 
correspondent is also wrong in saying that “nathir” ig « old 
Irish ” for “serpent.” It is an invariable rule, both in Gaelic ang 
Irish, that a broad vowel (a, 0, w) in one syllable must be fol. 
lowed by a broad vowel in the following syllable. Similarly, ¢ 
or ¢ must follow e or 7 in consecutive syllables. “ Nathir,” 
therefore, could never be a correct spelling. The a in the first 
syllable could not possibly be followed by 7 or e in the second, 
“Naithir ” may be found in old Irish, and quite correctly, — 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srx,—The writer of a review of a book by Mr. Sturgis in your 
columns asks why there are no dramatists in England. Per- 
haps because a class of men so varied, that in the last few years 
it has included (to name the first who occur to me) Douglas 
Jerrold, Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, Charles Reade, Wilkie 
Collins, Boucicault, Wills, W. 8. Gilbert, H. J. Byron, and 
Robert Buchanan, do not much care to be told so. I think it was 
Mr. Tom Taylor—Trinity Fellow, and a literary man of 
rarest culture—who said to me that one of the greatest diffi- 
culties (and they are many) under which English dramatists 
labour, is the difference of the tone in which newspaper critics 
of a certain class think themselves entitled to write about their 
work, without having read a word of it, from that assumed 
towards work of any other kind. People do not read acted 
plays, and take random assertions like your critic’s for granted, 

As to his second assertion—that the English Drama is all 
French—it is as baseless as the other, whatever might have 
been the case twenty years ago. With two exceptions, the 
authors I have mentioned hardly meddled with French at all, 
and the best works of those two are their own. The Haymarket 
announces its very first French play, under a management of 
some years’ standing, as now preparing, and will follow it with 
a revival of one of Mr. Taylor’s most English comedies. The 
Lyceum lives on Shakespeare and Tennyson; the St. James’s 
has thriven on plays of purely English growth; Drury Lane, 
the Adelphi, and the Princess’s, on popular melodramas equally 
home-made; the Folly upon English comedies, and the Gaiety 
upon English extravaganza. Light opéra bouffe and farcical 
comedy are the only exotics which have any present existence 
with us at all. It is to be regretted that a paper like the 
Spectator allows such mischievous and random charges to 
pass without revision.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Herman C. MERIvALE. 

(We are fairly well acquainted with the plays to which Mr. 
Merivale alludes, and doubt if more than half a dozen of them 
have really added to the stores of English literature, properly 
so called. Mr, Herman Merivale has himself written two or 
three very clever pieces, Mr. Tom Taylor a very few which owe 
nothing to the French, and Mr. Boucicault one or two extremely 
clever melodramas; but as for the mass of the Byronic school 
of burlesque or the Wilkie Collins school of melodrama, we 
doubt if any one would enjoy them at all, without first-rate 
actors to carry them off.—Ep. Spectator] 





MR. HAILSTONE’S “ILIAD.” 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Having been a pupil of the late Rev. R. Shilleto for the 
space of two years, may I be permitted to call the attention of 
your reviewer of school books to a note of my worthy master 10 
his “De Fals. Leg.,” p. 237, ed. 1874:—* This verb desdiooeobas 
(in Attic, and in the purest authors who wrote in other dialects) 
always signifies, ‘to frighten, to menace.’ It is very remark- 
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——————_—_— . se 
able that so many concur in mistranslating Homer, I]. ii., 190, 


especially after Elmsley, Edinburgh Review, Vol. IL, p. 134, had 

‘ven the proper translation, as a comparison with xv., 196, 
will amply convince the reader.” 

As regards Homer, Il. ii., 190, I find the mistranslators to be 
Pope, Dart, Lord Derby, Worsley, Paley, Buckley (Bohn’s 
translation), and Autenrieth (Hom. Dict.). Trollope is right, 
saying, “The Scholiast explains deidioceadens by araSsiodas, 
qhich does not give the precise meaning. The verb always 
occurs in the middle voice, with an active signification, ‘to 
frighten, menace.’ We may compare II. iv., 1845 xiii, 810; 
sv., 196; xviii, 164; xx., 201, 432. In confirmation of my 
view, L may refer also to II. iv., 285-287, though I shrink from 
inserting my Own translation of the lines. Iam not aware that 
Ghilleto was ever considered to be a “blind guide.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. Hamstone (Ex-Scholar of Peterhouse). 

26 Brompton Avenue, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

(Mr. Hailstone’s translation seems to ignore the context of 
the passage in question.—Ep. Spectator. } 





PRESENTIMENTS. 

(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 
Sin, —There is a strange story in to-day’s Times about 
the last victim [unfortunately no longer the last] to the 
Irish agitation, Mr. Herbert. A year ago, he got up one 
morning early, and told his friends that he had been 
greatly troubled by terrible dreams. He thought he was shot 
down on the road between his house and Castleisland, and 
had a presentiment on the subject, which has now been 
verified. It is not unnatural for people living in Ireland 
at present to dream of murder, and it may be thought 
little surprising that such presentiments should occasion- 
ally be fulfilled. However, Mr. Herbert’s story reminds me 
of a very similar circumstance in my own experience, when 
though the scene is also laid in Ireland, it was before Mr. 
Gladstone’s first Ministry, and the country was perfectly peace- 
able. I was visiting some friends in a beautiful part of County 
Wicklow, and had crossed Ashford Bridge in one of my 
excursions; that night I suffered greatly from a dream, in 
which I imagined that some great, unexplained calamity had 
suddenly befallen me at this bridge, and awoke with the feeling 
so strong on me, that it was a great relief to find it all unreal. 
But I was unpleasantly reminded of my terror some months 
later, when, after going home to England, I happened to be 
called by business to Wicklow once more. My horse, a borrowed 
one, ran away with me and threw me at Ashford Bridge, break- 
ing my knee against the wall. As I lay in agony on the ground, 
the consciousness rushed back on my mind that I had gone 
through the very same sensations once before at that very place, 
in my well remembered dream. I do not attach importance to 
dreams or presentiments generally, but this was a curious 
coincidence. 

Mr. Herbert seems to have been punished for doing his duty 
as a juryman, a thing naturally intolerable to the Kerry 
brigands. Some years ago I was in Italy, and when I visited 
Ravenna and Sicily, those places were disturbed by secret 
societies, and jurymen and magistrates were usually murdered, 
when they could not be bribed or intimidated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Norton Vicarage, Evesham, April 3rd. N. G. Bart. 








POETRY. 
a 
THE REASON WHY. 

Tuo’ she hath not Dian’s grace, 
Nor Aphrodite’s perfect face 

And golden hair, 
She is dearer unto me 
Than another e’er could be, 

And more fair. 


“Ts she rich, then? ’? Oh! dear, no, 

But I have enough, I trow, 
For us two. 

“What do I love her for ? ” 

That I can’t exactly tell, 
But I do. 


All my hope of gladness lies 
In the love-light of her eyes; 
The fond kiss 


Ah! well, 





Of her tender, rosy lips, 
Touch of her slender finger-tips, 
Gives more bliss 


Than you, cold cynic, e’er could guess. 
But, still, the reason, you confess, 

* You can’t divine.” 
Well, I love her, and she loves me; 
What better reason can there be 

For joy like mine ? 








ART. 


i eel 
SWISS DRAWINGS BY MR. W. THOMAS.* 


Wuere fs the boundary-line to be drawn between professional 
and amateur work, how are we to know and judge the one 
from the other? The matter may seem a simple one, but in 
truth it presents many difficulties ; and the field of Art has its 
amateurs, whose position, like that of Mr. W. G. Grace in the 
field of cricket, almost defies characterisation. The present 
collection of drawings is by a gentleman who is widely known 
in the Art world as the manager of the Graphic newspaper, and 
it is what is called an “ open secret ” that to his pluck, energy, 
and determination, that periodical chiefly owes its success. In this 
exhibition, however, he comes before the public as an artist, who, 
during “ten years’ holidays in Switzerland,” has drawn most of 
the familiar mountains, glaciers, and valleys, known to the British 
tourist, and has, we may say at once, drawn them well. And then 
the question comes, are we to regard these drawings as the work 
of an artist who has strayed into business, or of a business-man 
who has strayed into art? for upon the answer to that question 
must depend, to some considerable extent, our estimates of the 
author’s merit. It is quite true that Mr. Thomas is a member of 
the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, but that hardly 
settles the matter. In management of the means employed, 
Mr. Thomas is certainly entitled to rank with the professionals, 
and itis only in a certain simplicity of delineation, a certain want 
of pictorial artifice, that the word “amateur” seems applicable to 
him. The majority of the works have the pleasure for us that we 
gain from lookingat them faithfulrepresentations of scenes beauti- 
ful in themselves, and endeared to most Englishmen by pleasant 
memories ; but they rarely rise to the level of works of art, taken 
in the strict sense of the term,—of works, that is to say, which are 
raised out of the realm of literal reproduction, into a higher 
region of thought and feeling. It is in this that their amateur- 
ishness consists, and this is most noticeable in the most ambi- 
tious work. They are singularly equable, we might almost say, 
singularly business-like, if it were not that the word conveys 
something of harshness and hurry, of which there is no trace 
here. The old “Story! God bless you, I have none to tell, Sir,” 
expresses the sentiment of the drawings; and if we can conceive 
a land which has “no history” like a happy State, it is in 
Switzerland, as represented by Mr. Thomas, that we shall find 
its features. 

Another question presents itself, as we look round the collec- 
tion,—whether the day will ever come when Switzerland will 
be painted satisfactorily. At present, it seems as if it only 
attracted, pictorially, people with good, clear heads and healthy 
consciences, who do not feel the hopelessness of representing at 
all the grander features of mountain scenery, and under whose 
skilful but common-place manipulations, all the elements of 
mystery, terror, and poetry disappear, and leave ouly a sort of 
bleak picturesqueness, as coldly bright as March sunshine. The 
qualities of Mr. Thomas’s work, which seem to us to remove it 
somewhat from the above category, are its simplicity and a certain 
general look of enjoyment which pervades the series. The draw- 
ings seem as if they were done in holiday-time, as if they had 
been begun and ended in good spirits and good temper. They are 
wonderfully fresh and unesthetic, “lank locks and haggard 
looks do not delight” them; they smack of the mountain 
rather than the studio. “The View from the Rigi” (2) has 
caught not only the main features of the scene, but its exact 
look and general atinospheric effect, and is indeed so true as to 
take all old frequenters of the Oberland, back to the time when 
they tumbled up to see the sun rise from the Kulm. If we had 
to pick out the best of these, it would, perhaps, be the “ Bridge 
at Lucerne at Sunset” (6), if only because it possesses a touch 
of the quiet, human feeling, which we miss in most of these 





* “Graphic” Gallery. 
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works. It is a beautiful drawing, warm in tone and subdued 
in effect, showing the “ Renss ’ shining in the sunset, and the 
towers and walls of the city dark against the sky. The 
two studies of the Matterhorn, “Hope” and “ Defeat” (16 
and 23), are elaborate, careful drawings, aiming, perhaps, 
at a poetical quality which has not been successfully ob- 
tained; and the study of the old Swiss woman (45) is very 
faithful and finely executed. It is noticeable that all these 
works have a delicacy of colouring which makes them pleasant, 
and which is quite unallied to the old chromo-lithographic 
prettiness, that used to pervade all Swiss and Italian scenes as 
rendered by English artists. It is needless to describe the 
drawings in detail,—they are of curiously average merit, and 
such lakes as Thun, Zug, Lucerne, and Geneva, such passes as 
the Bruneck and the St. Gothard, and such glaciers as those of 
Grindelwald and the Rhone, are familiar to all of us. The 
collection is a pleasant one to all who know Switzerland, and 
will show all those who do not, what the country is like, when 
seen without either dyspeptic fancies or rose-coloured spectacles- 








BOOKS. 
——@——— 
THOMAS CARLYLE* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Mr. Frovpe takes credit to himself for being a true portrait- 
painter, a portrait-painter who abates nothing in his picture of 
the darker features of the man whom he has painted, and 
certainly he takes no credit in this respect to which he has 
not a just claim. ‘The picture here given is strong but by no 
means idealised. Indeed, the gloomy impression left by 
the Reminiscences is rather deepened than softened by this 
portion of the Life. The stern gloom, contemptuousness, and 
cynicism of these earlier days are not even relieved, as they 
were in the Reminiscences, by the remorseful tenderness and 
grateful affection of the old man’s feeling for his lost wife. 
It is only Carlyle’s passionate devotion to his mother and 
father, to his brothers and sisters, which makes this part of his 
life even tolerable. That Carlyle was uniformly high-minded, 
so far as high-mindedness consists in a positive scorn for 
mean actions and ignoble ends, the reader never forgets; that 
he thought much more of the welfare of his kith and kin than 
of his own welfare, you see constantly, with increasing admira- 
tion. But aman more absolutely destitute of that “ charity ” 
which, in St. Paul’s words, “suffereth long and is kind, 
euvieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil,” cannot easily be imagined, and pro- 
bably never yet lived, than the proud and scornful peasant of 
genius whom Mr. Froude’s pages delineate. Carlyle writes 
to his mother in 1824, when he had just finished his Life of 
Schiller : — 

“Sometimes of late I have bethought me of some of your old 

maxims about pride and vanity. I do see this same vanity to be the 
root of half the evil men are snbject to in life. Examples of it stare 
me in the face every day. The pitiful passion, under any of the thou- 
sand forms which it assumes, never fails to wither out the good and 
worthy parts of a man’s character, and leave him poor and spiteful, 
an enemy to his own peace and that of all about him. There never 
was a wiser doctrine than that of Christian humility, considered as 
a corrective for the coarse, unruly selfishness of man’s nature.” 
But whatever Carlyle thought of the value of Christian humility 
“considered as a corrective for the coarse, unruly seltishness 
of man’s nature,”’ he never seems to have had any good opinion 
of it considered as a corrective for that irritable pride, and 
detestation of owing anything to the generosity of another, in 
which he indulged himself as if it were the highest of virtues. 
He is constantly comparing himself with people whom he de- 
nounces with a sort of contemptuous rage, rather than with those 
with whom he would desire to rank himself, if he could. Thus 
he writes to bis mother :— 

“T am in very fair health considering everything : about a hundred 
times as well as [ was last year, and as happy as you ever saw me. 
In fact I want nothing but steady health of body (which I shall get 
in time) to be one of the comfortablest persons of my acquaintance. 
I have also books to write and things to say and do in this world 
which few wot of. This has the air of vanity, but it is not altogether 
so. I consider that my Almighty Author has given me some glim- 
merings of superior understanding and mental gifts; and I should 
reckon it the worst treason against him to neglect improving and 





* Thomas Carlyle: a History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 1795-1835. 
By James Anthony Froude, M,A. 2 vols. With Portraits and Etchings. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Oo, 





| 
using to the very utmost of my power these his bountiful : 
At some future day it shall go hard, but I will stand abovethenreaie 
men whom I have never yet stood with.” = 


And this he writes without in the least explaining to what kind 
of mean men he refers, as if the class of men whom he denounces 
were always haunting his imagination, rather than the class of 
men of whose moral and spiritual position he could be really 
emulous. Except Goethe, who does not seem to the present re- 
viewer a very splendid object for moral emulation, it is wonderful 
how little Carlyle found among his contemporaries to appreciate 
and emulate. He can admire “heroes” of past ages,and can love 
his own family. But in relation to all his contemporaries, — 
and Gvethe can be called a contemporary only in a very limited 
sense,—he finds hardly anything to emulate or admire. He loves 
Irving, but is never tired of girding at Irving's vanity and 
superstition. He despises, almost without exception, the literary 
men with whom he makes acquaintance. Here ig Carlyle’s 
survey of literary London, when he first ventured into it ;— 


“Irving advises me to stay in London; partly with a friendly 
feeling, partly with a half-selfish one, for he would fain keep me near 
him. Among all his followers there is none whose intercourse can 
satisfy him. Any other than him it would go far to disgust. Great 
part of them are blockheads, a few are fools. There is no rightly 
intellectual man among them. He speculates and speculates, and 
would rather have one contradict him rationally, than gape at him 
with the vacant stare of children viewing the Grand Turk’s palace 
with his guards—all alive! He advises me, not knowing what he 
says. He himself has the nerves of a buffalo, and forgets that I have 
not. His philosophy with me is like a gill of ditch-water thrown 
into the crater of Mount A‘tna. A million gallons of it would avail 
me nothing. On the whole, however, he is among the best fellows in 
London, by far the best that I have met with. Thomas Campbell 
has a far clearer judgment, infinitely more taste and refinement, but 
there is no living well of thought or feeling in him. His head isa 
shop, not a manufactory ; and for his heart, it is as dry as a Greenock 
kipper. I saw him for the second time the other night. I viewed 
him more clearly and in a kindlier light, but scarcely altered my 
opinion of him, He is not so much a man as the editor of a magazine. 
His life is that of an exotic. Je exists in London, as most Scotch- 
men do, like a shrub disrooted and stuck into a bottle of water. Poor 
Campbell! There were good things in him too, but fate has pressed 
too heavy on him, or he has resisted it too weakly. His poetic vein 
is failing, or has run out. He has a Glasgow wife, and their only 
son is ina state of idiotcy. I sympathised with him, I could have 
loved him, but he has forgot the way to love. Procter here has set 
up house on the strength of his writing faculties, with his wife, a 
daughter of the Noble Lady. He is a good-natured man, lively and 
ingenious, but essentially a small. Coleridge is sunk inextricably 
in the depths of putrescent indolence. Southey and Wordsworth 
have retired far frem the din of this monstrous city ; so has Thomas 
Moore. Whom have we left? The dwarf Opium-eater, my critic in 
the London Magazine, lives here in lodgings, with a wife and 
children living, or starving, on the scanty produce of his scribble far 
off in Westmoreland. He carries a laudanum bottle in his pocket, 
and the venom of a wasp in his heart. A rascal ( ), who writes 
much of the blackguardism in Blackwood, has been frying him to 
cinders on the gridiron of John Bull. Poor De Quincey! He had 
twenty thousand pounds, and a liberal share of gifts from Nature. 
Vanity and opium have brought him to the state of ‘ dog distract or 
monkey sick.’ If I could find him, it would give me pleasure to pro- 
cure him one substantial beefsteak before he dies. Hazlitt is writing 
his way through France and Italy. The gin-shops and pawnbrokers 
bewail his absence. Leigh Hunt writes ‘wishing-caps’ for the 
Examiner, and lives on the lightest of diets at Pisa. But what shall 
I say of you, ye ——, and ——, and , and all the spotted fry 
that ‘report’ and ‘get up’ for the ‘public press,’ that earn money 
by writing calumnies, and spend it in punch and other viler objects 
of debauchery ? Filthiest and basest of the children of men! My 
roul come not into your secrets; mine honour be not united unto 
you! ‘Good heavens!’ I often inwardly exclaim, ‘and is this the 
literary world? This rascal rout, this dirty rabble, destitute not 
only of high feeling and knowledge or intellect, but even of common 
honesty! The very best of them are ill-natured weaklings. They 
are not red-blooded men at all. They are only things for writing 
articles. But I have done with them for once. In railing at them, 
let me not forget that if they are bad and worthless, I, as yet, am 
nothing; and that he who putteth on his harness should not boast 
himself as he who putteth it off. Unhappy souls! perhaps they are 
more to be pitied than blamed. I do not hate them. I would only 
that stone walls and iron bars were constantly between us. Such is 
the literary world of London; indisputably the poorest part of its 
population at present.” 

And again :— 

“The people are stupid and noisy, and I live at the easy rate of 
five and forty shillings per week! I say the people are stupid not 
altogether unadvisedly. In point either of intellectual and moral 
culture they are some degrees below even the inhabitants of the 
‘modern Athens.’ I have met no man of true head and heart among 
them. Coleridge is a mass of richest spices putrefied into a dunghill. 
I never hear him tawlk without feeling ready to worship him, and 
toss him in a blanket. Thomas Campbell is an Edinburgh ‘small, 
made still smaller by growth in a foreign soil. Irving is enveloped 
with delusions and difficulties, wending somewhat down hill, to what 
depths I know not; and scarcely ever to be seen without a host of 
the most stolid of all his Majesty’s Christian people sitting round him. 
I wonder often that he does not buy himself a tar-barrel, and fairly 
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light it under the Hatton Garden pulpit, and thus once for all ex fumo 
4 bid adieu the gross train-oil concern altogether. The 


iving lucem, - 
oor little ——. I often feel that were I as one of these people, sit- 


ting in a whole body by the cheek of my own wife, my feet upon my 
own hearth, I should feel distressed at seeing myself so very poor in 
spirit. Literary men ! The Devil in his own gool time take all such 
literary men. One sterling fellow like Schiller, or even old Johnson, 
would take half-a-dozen such creatures by the nape of the neck, 
between his finger and thumb, and carry them forth to the nearest 
common sink. Save Allan Cunningham, our honest Nithcale peasant, 
there is not one man among them. In short, it does not seem worth 
while to spend five and forty shillings weekly for the privilege of 
being near such pen-men.”’ 

And you may say of the whole tone of his correspondence 
that his chief desire and resolve, as expressed in it, is to keep 
this “rabble rout” beneath his feet, rather than to attain to 
any height of intellectual or moral virtue which he has 
discerned in any living contemporary. With all his love for 
Irving, you never find a thought passing through Carlyle’s 
mind that he, Carlyle, might with advantage emulate Irving’s 
large and generous nature, and his eager spiritual faith. Nor 
do you find the character anywhere, unless it be within his own 
family, that Carlyle for a single moment sets before him as an 
ideal nobler than himself, to the elevation of which he would 
gladly aspire. His one ideal of life seems to be to tread 
down the “rabble rout,” instead of to strain after any ex- 
cellence above his own. Indeed, the thing which has struck us 
with most wonder in reading these letters, is that a man 
could remain so high-minded as Carlyle on the whole 
certainly did, and yet live so constantly in the atmosphere 
of scorn,—scorn certainly more or less for himself as well as 
every one else, but especially for every one else, his own 
clan excepted. He spends all his energies in a sort of 
vivid passion of scorn. He tramples furiously partly on 
himself and partly on the miserable generation of his fellow- 
men, and then he is lost in wonder and vexation that such 
trampling results in no great work of genius. It was not, of 
course, till he found subjects for genuine admiration,—which he 
seems to have been long in doing,—that he discovered subjects 
for his creative genius at all. You cannot make destructive 
fury serve you for a creative work, and it seems to us that 
Carlyle’s vast waste of power in early life was greatly due to 
his giving up so large a portion of his mind and heart to the 
task of tearing to shreds the inadequate characters and aims 
which he found so richly strewn around him. The grim fire 
in him seems to have been in search of something to consume, 
and the following was the kind of fuel which, for the most part, 
it found. He is writing from Kinnaird, in Perthshire, where 
he was staying with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Buller, as tutor to 
that Charles Buller whose premature death some years later 
deprived England of a young statesman of the highest promise : 

“T see something of fashionable people here (he wrote to Miss 

Welsh), and truly to my plebeian conception there is not a more 
futile class of persons on the face of the earth. If I were doomed to 
exist asa man of fashion, I do honestly believe I should swallow 
ratsbane, or apply to hemp or steel before three months were over. 
From day to day and year to year the problem is, not how to use 
time, but how to waste it least painfully. They have their dinners 
and their routs. They move heaven and earth to get everything 
arranged and enacted properly ; and when the whole is done, what is 
it? Had the parties all wrapped themselves in warm blankets and 
kept their beds, much peace had been among several hundreds of his 
Majesty’s subjects, and the same result, the uneasy destruction of 
half-a-dozen hours, had been quite as well attained. No wonder 
poor women take to opium and scandal. The wonder is rather that 
these queens of the land do not some morning, struck by the hope- 
lessness of their condition, make a general finish by simultaneous 
consent, and exhibit to coroners and juries the spectacle of the old 
world of ton suspended by their garters, and freed at last from ennui 
inthe most cheap and complete of all possible modes. ‘There is 
something in the life of a sturdy peasant toiling from sun to sun for 
a plump wife and six eating children; but as for the Lady Jerseys 
and the Lord Petershams, peace be with them.” 
No man not a man of genius could have written this, and 
much that is of the same type; but then, mere rage at the 
Superficialities of the world was not enough for one whom it 
never could have contented to be a satirist. Carlyle had at least 
derived this from his father’s education, that he was never 
content with raging at what was faulty and bad, unless he 
could find the means of suggesting something less faulty or even 
good to substitute for it; and the truth certainly is that during 
the early part of his life at all events, Carlyle never did find this, 
but gnawed his heart away in denouncing the follies and futili- 
ties—not always nearly so unmixed as his jaundiced eye per- 
suaded him—which he did not know how to reform. 

Unfortunately, as it seems to us, in the lady who afterwards 
became his wife, and whose mind he had a very great share in 





forming, he found a very apt pupil for this negative and con- 
temptuous side of his own mind; and so, as Mr. Froude puts it, 
the sharp facets of the two diamonds, as they wore against each 
other, “never wore into surfaces which harmoniously corre- 
sponded.” Mrs. Carlyle said, “in the late evening of her laborious 
life, I married for ambition. Carlyle has exceeded all my wildest 
hopes and expectations, and Lam miserable.” No wonder, when 
neither mutual love, nor even common love for something 
above themselves, but rather scorn for everything mean, was 
the only deep ground of their mutual sympathy. The wonder 
rather is that that scorn for what was mean should have re- 
mained, on the whole, so sound as it did, and should never have 
degenerated into a misanthropy at once selfish and malignant. 
Yet this certainly never happened. It is in the highest sense 
creditable both to Carlyle and his wife, that with all the hard- 
ness of their natures, and all the severe trials, which partly 
from health and partly from the deficiency in that tenderness 
which does so much to smooth the path of ordinary life, they 
had to undergo, they kept their unquestionable cynicism to the 
last free from all the more ignoble elements, and perfectly con- 
sistent with that Stoical magnanimity in which it began. 

Still, say of it what you will, the spectacle of the life of this great 
genius is not, on the whole, a good, though it is in many re- 
spects a grand one. As for the prophetic message which Mr. 
Froude thinks that Carlyle had to deliver to the world, we hold 
that the more it is studied, and especially the more it is studied 
beside the life of him who promulgated it, the more it will be 
found to consist almost as much of a confession of its own in- 
sufficiency, and of the true cause of that insufficiency, as of 
salutary warning and indignant denunciation. But to this 
subject we must return in a future notice. 





THROUGH SIBERIA.* 

Tur mystery of terror which in former times shrouded the land 
of punishment in Russia from the outer world, has been con- 
siderably dispersed of late; but we have for the first time a 
detailed description of Siberia, and the penal system of whose 
application that vast region is the centre, in this remark- 
able and important work. Mr. Lansdell’s book possesses an 
interest and advances a claim of a different order from that of 
the general literature of travel, and although the reader will 
remark, he will not be discouraged by, an occasional dryness of 
style. ‘‘ My speciality in Siberia,” says the author, “ was the 
visitation of its prisons and penal institutions, considered, how- 
ever, not so much from an economic or administrative as from 
a philanthropic and religious point of view. Much has been 
written concerning them that is very unsatisfactory, and some 
things that are absolutely false. One author published My 
Exile in Siberia who never went there. and so- 
called ‘ revelations’ of Siberia have been written by others who 
were banished only a few days’ journey beyond the Urals, whereas 
it is only east of the Baikal that the severest forms of exile life 
begin. None, so far as I know, who have escaped or been released 
from the mines have written the tale of what they endured.” 

Few travellers cross Northern Asia to the Amur. Mr. Lans- 
dell is the first foreigner who has ever been allowed to go 
through the Siberian prisons and mines; but as per- 
mission was granted to him quite openly, and without the 
least difficulty, he is doubtless correct in his surmise 
that he is the first foreigner who ever applied for such an 
authorisation. .The inference he draws—that the authorities 
had nothing to hide—is certainly a fair one, and his narrative 
confirms this; for he went where he would, and almost when h 
would ; admission, though asked for at a moment's notice, was 
never refused. Although he had not stipulated for or been 
promised statistics, he bethought himself of asking for them, 
when in Siberia, and they were furnished to him. It cannot be 
doubted that Mr. Lansdell imitates this above-board behaviour 
in his own towards his readers ; the stamp of truth and modera- 
tion is upon his book, and the interest grows from chapter to 
chapter. Mr. Lansdell took with him a cargo of books from 
the Bible and Tract Societies for distribution, and he was not 
only unopposed in this design, but he received a special re- 
commendation from the Metropolitan of Moscow, to whom he 
had presented a letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
“a permanent legitimation to distribute,” duly endorsed by the 
police. It would seem from this, and from all the subsequent 
experience of Mr. Lansdell, that the Russian Government draws 
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the line of its intolerance at the Roman Catholic faith. The 
first difficulty with which the author found himself confronted 
was the very natural resentment of educated people in general, 
and officials in particular, at the unscrupulous statements made 
in certain English journals respecting things Russian, and he 
gives some flagrant instances of the justice of that sentiment. 
“ J’adore les Anglais,” said a military Russian to him, “ mais je 
hais leurs conseils ;”’ and this is not surprising, if we consider the 
tone of the “ conseils ” to which the speaker referred. 

The author’s journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow, Perm, 
and Ekaterineburg is described in a very interesting manner, 
but it has not the entire novelty that makes the charm of the 
succeeding narrative. The book divides itself naturally into 
two parts,—the convict system and prison life, and the incidents 
of travel and description of the country. To the latter belongs 
a very interesting chapter on the River Obi, a stream of vast 
magnitude, which flows through the province of Tobolsk, and 
is destined to play an important part in opening up the im- 
mense wealth of western Siberia to commerce. There is some- 
thing fascinating to the imagination in a province seven times 
as large as Great Britain and Ireland, and with such features 
as the following :— 

“The basin of the Obi offers an almost unlimited supply of pro- 

ducts needed by England. The Altai Mountains, for instance, are 
rich in silver, copper, and iron, which last is also abundant in the 
valley of the Tom. But these are nothing as compared with grain. 
From the southern border of the Tobolsk province, for 600 miles 
northward, lies a district of fertile, black earth ; and so exclusively 
is it of this character in the valleys of many of the rivers, 
which overflow like the Nile, and leave a rich deposit, that the 
geologist finds it difficult to pick up even a few specimen pebbles. It 
is like a vast tract of garden land, well suited for the production of 
wheat, oats, linseed, barley, and other cereals. Farther north are 
prairies for cattle, and a wooded region, inhabited by various fur- 
bearing animals, where the pine, fir, and birch abound... . . Again, 
north of the wooded region come the tundras, over which roam the 
reindeer, wild and tame; and about one hundred miles up the Ku- 
reika, which flows into the Yenesei, there is a valuable mine of 
graphite, lying on the surface; besides which, the rivers are so full of 
fish that the fishermen try not to catch too many, because of the 
frequent breaking of their nets.” 
The arrangement of the work is admirably lucid, enabling the 
reader distinctly to follow the narrative of travel, and that of 
investigation. These are so separate that they might fairly 
claim, if our space would admit, to be severally considered. 
The general impression created by Mr. Lansdell’s account of 
the prison system and the lives of the prisoners in Siberia, of all 
shades of criminality and grades of punishment, is decidedly one 
of relief. The story is by no means so painful to read as one 
imagines beforehand; and the pictures of the sufferings of the 
*‘ exiles”’ on the way to the scene of their banishment, which 
has always appealed strongly to imagination, is surprisingly 
softened. 

A very interesting account of the convicts’ journey from 
the central prison at Moscow, whence they are sent off in “ droves” 
of 700 each by rail to Nijni Novgorod, so soon as the river navi- 
gation opens, dispels the belief that they are subjected to cruel 
hardships and excessive fatigue. The kindness of the peasants to 
the convicts on their journey is creditabl2 to the Russian people, 
and the fact that the exiles are permitted to accept the freely- 
offered alms speaks well for the authorities. Contrasted with the 
experiences of the “ chaines,” or convict gangs, under the French 
penal system, those of the Siberian exiles are decidedly mild, 
The journey on foot is now reduced as much as possible; exiles 
to eastern Siberia begin their walking eastward at Tomsk. 
“‘ When not hindered by accidental causes,” says the author, 
“‘they usually rest one day and walk two, marching sometimes 
twenty miles or more a day. Temporary prisons are erected 
along the road to receive them for the night, and in the towns 
are larger buildings, called pevisylnie prisons, in which they may 
rest, if necessary, a longer time, and where there are hospitals, 
medical attendance, &c.” 

The number of ordinary exiles sent to Siberia for several 
years past has been from 17,000 to 20,000 yearly, but this in- 
eludes wives and children who choose to accompany the pri- 
soners. Of these, nearly 8,000, on their arrival in Siberia, are 
set free to get their own living ; about 3,000 of them being sent 
to eastern, and 5,000 sent to western Siberia. The exiles come 


from all parts of Russia in Europe, and include about 300 yearly 
from Finland. For statistical purposes, theRussians are marked 
off into five classes, thus,—nobles, merchants, ecclesiastics, 
citizens, and peasants; and in prison the higher grades receive 
better allowance, and are not mixed with the peasant prisoners, 
but have rooms apart. 


Mr. Lansdell found that not more than 
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three or four per cent. are from the upper classes, Very earl 
in his narrative the following remarkable passage occurs :-— y 


‘* As to the crimes of the exiles, they are not all Political 
chiefly so. A large proportion—4,000 out of 18,000—of 
charged with no particular offence, except that they have 
themselves obnoxious to the community among which they | 
a man in Russia be idle and dranken, and will not pay his taxeg 
support his wife and family, but leaves these things to be done by his 
neighbours, his commune—which may consist of one or more vili 
—meet in their mir, or village parliament, vote the mana wahentat 
and adjudge that he be sent, at their expense, to Siberia, Thi 
judgment is submitted to higher authorities, and unless just cauge 
be shown to the contrary, is confirmed. The man is then taken 
to Siberia, not to be imprisoned, but to get his living asa colonist, 
Those sent thus by the villages, I was told, are chiefly drunkards,” 


» NOY even 
them are 


rendered 
ived. If 


This is surely a remarkable provision for shooting the social 
rubbish into a waste place. Compulsory colonisation of this 
kind might be a blessing undisguised to countries nearer home 
than Russia. 

For any one of thirty crimes enumerated by the anthor, a 
man may be sent to Siberia. The list includes all the worst 
actions classed as crimes in every country, and such minor 
offences as eluding military service, illicit distilling, incurring 
debt, and travelling without passport. The sentences of the 
exiles vary widely, according as they are condemned to one or 
the other of two classes,—those who lose all their rights, and 
those who lose only some of their rights. The former alterna. 
tive is very severe :— 

“Tf a man have a title or official rank, he is degraded. An exile’s 

marriage rights are broken, so that his wife is free to marry another, 
Neither his word nor his bond is of any value. He cannot sign a 
legal document or serve any office, either municipal or imperial. He 
can hold no property, nor do anything legal in his own name. In 
prison, he must wear convict’s clothes, and have his head half-shaved ; 
and in the case of a woman, she cannot marry after her release from 
prison till by good conduct she has placed herself in a certain cate. 
gory; and either men or women may at any moment, if the 
authorities see fit, after they have served their time in prison and 
are living as colonists, be sent back again. They may be thrashed 
with rods and with the ‘pléte,’ and even should they be murdered, 
probably little trouble would be taken to find the murderer.” 
If the wife of an exile chooses to accompany her husband, she 
and her children may do so; they will be given prison food and 
accommodation by the Government. A husband who wishes to 
accompany a convict wife, has to travel at his own expense. 
“To the honour of Russian women, be it said,” remarks the 
author, “ the proportion of men accompanied by their wives and 
families is one in every six. The proportion of women accom: 
panied by their husbands is, I am told, not exactly known, 
though it is very much less.” Sentences which carry with them 
only a partial loss of rights are widely various, and in some 
instances have hardly a penal aspect at all. Very few exiles 
are condemned to prison, or to prison and labour, for life. 

Mr. Lansdell gives a terrible description of the punishment 
inflicted by flogging with the “ plete,” which answers to the 
“cat” of English prison discipline. The “knout” has been 
abolished for so long, that he found it difficult to get an explana- 
tion of what it was like. Hardened criminals are not afraid of the 
rod, but all dread the “ pléte.” He adds :— 

“Before passing from this dreadful subject, I wish to make clear 
what was told me,—that no man for the first offence can, by Russian 
law, be condemned to corporal punishment. Also, I was given to 
understand, by a legal authority, that the pléte exists only at three 
places in Siberia,—Kara, Nikolaefsk, and Sakhalin, so that only the 
worst criminals ever see it at all. If they were moderate offenders, 
they would not be so far east; and those who get it have usually 
gone through deportation, prison, and irons, and yet remain 
incorrigible.” 

One of the most interesting and important portions of the 
work is devoted to a description of the Island of Sakhalin, the 
prisons and prisoners, the Ainos, and the Manchu town. In 
many parts of the great prison-country, the chief difficulty is 
to provide work for the convicts; in no part is the labour im- 
posed excessive. The work is of three kinds, that of the 
“fabric,” the “zavod,” and the “mines.” The first is the 
ordinary toil of mechanics, the second is synonymous with ore 
“works” for the founding and casting of metals, the third 
includes gold, silver, and coal-mining. ‘The prison discipline 
does not seem to be harsh in any instances, in several it is very 
clement, even lax. At Alexandrofisky, prisoners may receive 
money from their friends up to a rouble a week; and at Kara, 
their families may send them food daily, and visit them once or 
twice a week. The general summary of the condition of the 
convict population of Siberia is borne out by the detailed 
account of each district in which the author visited the prisons, 
and the reader gathers from the entire narrative that whatever 
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may be the legislative defects of the system under which they 
are sentenced, Russian exiles in Siberia, if they behave decently, 
may, as the author says, “‘ be more comfortable than in many, 
and as comfortable as in most, of the prisons of the world. 

Through Siberia is in every way instructive and entertaining 
yeading. The author is a very close observer, and is equally 
interested in every portion of his subject. He overlooks 
nothing,—costume, social customs, anecdotes, the manners of 
the wild, outlying tribes, all these come under his notice, while 
he pursnes his main object with steadiness and enterprise which 
deserved the success they obtained. The various aspects of the 
immense tracts of country through which he travelled, the 
characteristics of the populations, the ilora and fauna, the 
climates, the social features, and the industrial condition and 
prospects of the vast province of which Europe has had so little 
knowledge, and such wild notions have been entertained, are 
put before Mr. Lansdell’s readers with such distinctness, that 
they almost feel, when they close his book, as if they, too, 
had journeyed “ through Siberia.” 





RUTHERFORD’S NEW PHRYNICHUS.* 


Ir we could believe that the audience whom Mr. Rutherford 
will find would not be as few as it will be fit, we should hail 
this book as of brilliant augury for the future fate of Greek 
studies in England. As it is, we can only hail the author as no 
mean addition to the muster-roll of our most famous scholars. 
If he has not yet established his claim to rank with Bentley 
and Porson, his work at least rivals the best efforts of Elmsley, 
Monk, and Blomfield; and some sixty years ago, would have 
merited, and probabiy won for him, had he been so minded, a 
bishopric. We say “ not yet,” because we read with respectful 
wonder and, in these degenerate days, with a sense of some- 
thing like awe, that this laborious and scholarly work 
is only the vestibule, as it were, to the stout-hearted 
author’s “cherished ulterior project” of an authoritative 
work on the Attic verb. “ Macte virtute!” is all that we 
can say to a scholar of such robust faith; though we 
cannot help recalling half ruefully the poor vicar—or curate, 
was it —in Crabbe, who “thinks what his Euripides will be.” 
Seriously, we wish Mr. Rutherford good speed in his brave 
undertaking, and recognise with satisfaction that he possesses 
allthe qualities which, humanly speaking, will command success. 
His patient industry in collecting facts is equalled by the 
decision and, for the most part, soundness of his generalisation. 
He is a refreshing exception to the general run of modern 
English scholars, who, like Buridan’s ass, are for ever halting 
between two opinions, or else do worse, and bewilder themselves 
and their reader with an undigested mass of conflicting sugges- 
tions. But nous avons tous les défauts de nos qualités, and Mr. 
Rutherford is no exception to the rule. To do full justice to 
his work, and to justify, indeed, our stricture upon it in the 
eyes of competent scholars, would require much more space 
than we can spare. Moreover, the argument which we 
should use, and which we confess that we ought to 
use, would necessarily appear pedantic and tedious to the 
majority of our readers. We must leave minute analysis, there- 
fore, to the philological journals, which will, no doubt, if they 
have not already done so, take due cognisance of Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s learned work, and confine ourselves to some general 
remarks upon his main position, and to the discussion of a 
passage or two, which we trust may be not without interest to 
those who are comparatively indifferent to “the enormous mass 
of corrupt forms which disfigure all the texts of Attic writers.” 

It seems to us, then, that although the author has shown 
good cause why he should be heard upon all the chief points 
for which he contends, he has not established those points so 
decisively as his language would lead an unquestioning student 
to suppose. We may be fighting with shadows, for it is possible 
that our main difference with Mr. Rutherford may be found to 
rest upon a merely verbal question, but we cannot agree with 
his fundamental view of the “scientific” aspects of Attic 
syntax. He has shaken himself free, too free, perhaps, from 
“the thraldom of minute psychological annotation,” to which 
students of Greek, he holds, since Hermann’s time, have been 
subjected. He has bound himself, if we are not mistaken, with 
fetters at least as inelastic. In dealing with his subject, 
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he admits, of course, with all the world, the paramount 
authority of — 
“Usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus et norma loquendi.” 

We doubt, however, whether he interprets the well-known words 
in exactly the same sense as Horace and most of his readers 
would. But an example will make our own view clearer on this 
point than any attempt to elucidate it ab intra. In his preface, 
Mr. Rutherford says that “ no better example could be given of 
scholarly nerve and wholesome masculine common-sense than 
the article in which Phrynichus contemptuously disregards the 
few unimportant exceptions to the general rule that wears, in 
the sense of ‘intend’ or ‘be about,’ is followed only by the 
future and present infinitive. To his mind, the aorist infi- 
nitive after géAaciv was simply a mistake, and to pay any 
attention to the examples of it in Attic writers would have 
appeared as serious an error of judgment as to attempt 
to distinguish between séarw coiziv and wéarw srommosiv.”? 
We may notice, though certainly it is a matter of no great 
importance, that the old grammarian’s dictum is rather 
understated here, for he says, with the truculent con- 
fidence which is “the badge of all his tribe,” that the 
aorist after wéarw is toxarws BapBapos. Now, we entirely 
agree with Mr. Rutherford in refusing to confine the dictum 
of Phrynichus as to the imperfect g«errov, but when we 
find Aristophanes writing «éArw AaBeiv, Aeschylus méArw 
mabciv, and Sophocles xraveiv Eucrrov, we do not hesitate to 
characterise the old grammarian’s rescript as arbitrary. In 
comedy, as well as in tragedy—it is noticeable, however, that 
full statistics of the usage of Euripides are not yet in Mr, 
Rutherford’s hands, and we must be forgiven if we draw an 
unfavourable inference from his silence about those which are— 
but in comedy, as well as in tragedy, the exceptions to the rule 
of Phrynichus are four per cent. So small a per-centage, it is 
argued, may easily be due to negligent and ungrammatical 
writing. It is precisely here that we join issue with the critic. 
“Was to be the murderer” and “was to have been the mur- 
derer” would be equally grammatical English for xrevei» 
Euedroy; and xraveiv Euerrov, we persist in thinking, is equally 
grammatical Greek with xrefvew or xreveiv Eucrrov. The point 
is a small one in itself, but since, if we have not misread him, 
Mr. Rutherford would feel himself at liberty to cancel every 
example of an aorist after waa» in Thucydides, Demosthenes, 
&ec. (supposing that any are found in good manuscripts), we 
feel bound to record our protest against such a proceeding. 

Considerations of a similar kind lead us to infer that 
the foundations upon which Mr. Rutherford would build “a 
rigidly scientific study of the phenomena of the Greek 
language” are not quite so strong as he seems to imagine. 
None the less, we can recommend most heartily his able 
introductions on the “ Growth of the Attic Dialect ” and on the 
* Lessons of Comedy,” as the best and most original specimens 
of good Greek criticism that have appeared in England for 
many years. All the rest of his commentary, too, where the 
Attic verb is handled is extremely valuable, but we have already 
stated the reasons why we cannot attempt to do justice to 
it. We shall proceed now to discuss the passage or two that 
we hinted at, and shall conclude with a word or two about old 
Phrynichus himself. 

There is a difficulty—and an insoluble one, we have always 
found it—in that masterpiece of comedy and criticism, the 
Frogs of Aristophanes. It occurs in line 1,255 :— 

“‘Opas, mpoonvev aidis ab Thy AnkvOov. 

"AAN’ wydd’, ert kal viv awddov racy TEXVn, 

An et yap oBoAod mavo Kadhy Te Kayadnv.” 
Here, says Mr. Rutherford, “many good manuscripts have 
axdoos, ‘ give back,’ instead of the genuine middle &zcdov, ‘ sell,’ 
required by the sense.” Unfortunately, the sense requires 
nothing of the kind, requires axorpie, rather, or some other 
Greek word, meaning “buy.” The context makes this clear 
Aeschylus had undertaken to “ squelch ” the prologues, each and 
every one, of Euripides with “a small oil-flask.” He did this 
by inserting at the pause which inevitably presented itself, 
anxvbiov éxwarccev, “smashed his small oil-flask.” “ Buy that 
oil-flask,” cries Bacchus to the discomfited poet, in a previous 
line, “ buy it, I say, or it will ‘spiflicate’ all your prologues.” 
Euripides declines. The small oil-flask “ downs” another pro- 
logue, and then Bacchus says, or rather ought to say, in 
line 1,235,—“ But, my good fellow, late as it is, buy the 
oil-flask, buy it, anyhow.” As a matter of fact, if the 
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middle voice be read, he says “sell” it; and the only ex- 
planation, a pis-aller at the best, is this. Bacchus is no 
“scholard,” as we can see from other lines in the play, and it is 
just possible that Aristophanes here may have made him choose 
the wrong one of two correlative terms. If he has, this would 
be a shot between wind and water for one, at least, of Mr. 
Rutherford’s hard-and-fast rules. And we may notice, perhaps, 
the curious fact that so great a master of German as Lessing, 
in Minna von Buruhelm, wrote * Schuldner ” (debtors), when the 
context demands “ Gliubiger’’ (creditors). 

Phrynichus himself is a dull, but occasionally amusing old 
fellow, and we rather wonder that Mr. Rutherford should have 
thought it worth while to re-edit him. This, however, is no 
concern of ours; but the following article and comment may be 
left to speak for themselves, and for us too, we hope. “ IIpoaaas,” 
says the ungallant old grammarian, “is a woman’s word, and I 
am disgusted to find that such a respectable man as Favorinus 
uses it. Let us send it packing, and use zpoveras instead.” Mr. 
Rutherford says:—‘ Neither adverb nor adjective is found 
in Attic writers. They were, however, probably both old 
words, as Homer employed the adjective. A fact of this kind 
throws considerable light upon the constitution of the Common 
dialect.” True enough, no doubt, though we stumble at “ con- 
siderable,’ but not new in the least; and Girton will think, 
perhaps, the old ruffian’s rudeness might have been left in its 
native oblivion. We do not think it right to part from Mr. 
Rutherford without giving a specimen of the liveliness with 
which he handles topics which, in the hands of many philologists, 
are often very dreary. As this liveliness in his case is not disso- 
ciated from painstaking acuteness and sound knowledge, we feel 
justified in repeating once more, before we close this short and 
very imperfect notice, our deliberate opinion that his work is 
an honour to English scholarship, and the best of its kind 
that has been written in England for over half-a-century. The 
quotation is as follows :— 

“The verb yoyyvAAw, however, was retained as good Attic, though 
yéyyvAos disappeared, and the older word was represented in other 
‘ways. Its early feminine was crystallised, as Phrynichus shows, in 
~yoyyvAls, a turnip; and although yoyytan was unknown to Attic, in 
this sense, it was still a good Attic word. As the French influence 
upon Scotch cookery is still indicated by a term dear to northern 
children, and petit giteauw survives in petticoat short-bread, so yoyyvAn 
(Ar., Paw, 28) has a meaning for the student of Attic, and proves to 


him, as plainly asthe Apaturian sausages, that the Athenians inherited 
a sweet tooth from their Ionian ancestors.” 


UGANDA AND THE EGYPTIAN SOUDAN.* 

One cannot help regretting that Sydney Smith did not live to 
read and criticise this work. No man, certainly none of his con- 
temporaries, could, with such rapidity and ease, take the heart, 
and especially the humours, out of a book of travel, and serve 
them up with sauce piquante to the public. Nor, surely, does 
even the rising and forgetful generation need to be reminded that 
into no literary task did Sydney Smith throw more heart than 
into that of roasting a missionary who had, in his opinion, 
been unctuous over much, or had introduced dogmatic theology 
where it was neither desired nor needed. Yet here we have a 
most instructive and valuable book of travel, written in a style 
which is a happy combination of sprightliness and modesty, by 
two representatives of the Church Missionary Society, who were 
sent to Uganda, expressly because Mr. Stanley had said that 
the realms of King Mtesa—the singular potentate whom 
Speke “discovered” in his travels—offered an admirable 
field for evangelisation. There is, moreover, scarcely an allu- 
sion to such work in the whol: of these two volumes, nor 
the semblance of what Burns calls “the preaching cant.” 
Rather singularly, indeed, the medical missionary, Mr. Felkin, 
who writes the bulk of the narrative, is much more prone to ex- 
press the simple theology which long-continued communing with 
nature, and with man in a state of almost primitive barbarism, 
evokes, than his clerical colleague. This result may be due 
mainly to habitual self-repression, or, at least, to systematic 
“shop ”-repression. It may also, however, be attributed in 
some measure to the tolerance which grows, like other graces, 
on Christians who happen also to be men of strong sense and 
wide sympathies, and whom circumstances have brought into 
close contact with races not yet Christianised. The intense, if 
not narrow Presbyterianism with which Livingstone started on 
his missionary career in Africa, mellowed into an almost 
Wordsworthian catholicity before he died. 








* Uganda, and the Egyptian Soudan. By the Rev. C. T. Wilson, M.A., and R. 
W. Felkin, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1882. 
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The title of this work adequately describes its scope. It 
sheds a new light, in the first place, upon King Mtesa and his 
remarkable and promising kingdom ; and in the second, it de. 
scribes, as no previous book has done, the extraordinary achieve. 
ments inthe Soudan of Gessi Pasha—the able lieutenant of 
Colonel Gordon—who died at Suez, worn out, and we suspect 
also broken-hearted, in the spring of last year. The leading 
geographical results of the book Mr. Felkin himself thus sums 
up :—“ The mystery which for so many ages has enveloped 
the mighty river is now solved, and lies open before me, for T 
have been permitted to trace the Nile through Egypt up to the 
Victoria Lake, and thence to its home in the Albert Nyanza 
and I claim the honour of being the first Englishman who hag 
seen both the Victoria and Albert Lakes, and returned in safety 
to England.” The story of the events which brought Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Felkin together is itself an interesting illustration of 
the vicissitudes of African travel. As already noticed, Mr, 
Stanley, while resting at Uganda, in the beginning of 1875, 
wrote a letter to England, urging a zealous effort to evangelise 
this region. The idea was taken up, and large donations having 
been offered, the Church Missionary Society asked for volun. 
teers to go out to the Victoria Lake to establish two stations, 
one in Karagwe, the other in Uganda. In the spring of the 
following year, a party proceeded to Africa, under the com. 
mand of Lieutenant Smith, R.N. In May, 1877, four men— 
the Rev. C. 'T. Wilson, one of the authors of this work, Dr, 
Smith, Mr. O'Neill, and Lieutenant Smith—found them. 
selves on the southern shores of the Victoria Nyanza, 
There Dr. Smith died, at the early age of twenty-five. Mr, 
Wilson and Lieutenant Smith crossed the lake, and were well 
received by Mtesa. Subsequently, Mr. O'Neill and Lieutenant 
Smith were killed by the natives of Ukerewe, a large island in 
the lake, and Mr. Wilson was thus left alone. Finally, how- 
ever, there was despatched to his aid, and by the Nile route, 
another English party, including Mr. Felkin, the other joint- 
author of this work. It was February, 1879, however, before 
My. Felkin and two of his friends joined Mr. Wilson, who had 
therefore been two years in Uganda. A few months later, Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Felkin started for Europe, in charge of three 
ambassadors whom King Mtesa was sending to England ona 
visit to the Queen. The second portion of the book, written by 
Mr. Felkin, is a narrative of this journey from Uganda to Lado— 
the capital of the equatorial provinces of Egypt, of whose 
governor, Dr. Emin Bey, the travellers speak in the highest 
terms—from Lado to the Bahr-el-Ghazel province, so honourably 
identified with the work of Gessi Pasha, thence through the 
forest between Dem Suliman and the Bahr-el-Arab, by camel 
through Dafur and Kordofan, down the Nile to Berber, and, 
finally, across the desert to Suakim, on the Red Sea. 

Mr. Wilson lived, as we have said, two years in Uganda, and 
Mr. Felkin became physician at the Court of Mtesa. Their 
account of this interesting potentate, who is undoubtedly one of 
the Great Powers of Africa; of his kingdom; and of his sub- 
jects, the Waganda, is the fullest and most trustworthy that 
has ever been published. Mtesa, who was first made known to 
the world by Captain Speke, is thus described by Mr. Wilson :— 

“ Mtesa, the present monarch of Uganda, is now about forty-five 
years of age, and when I first knew him was tall, slender, active, and 
graceful in his movements, but he has now aged a good deal, and 
become broken by long illness. He is shrewd and intelligent, having 
learnt to read and write Arabic, and he can also speak several African 
languages besides his own. He has a keen eye for the main chance, 
and will never lose for want of begging. His great aim and object 
is self-aggrandisement. He wishes to make Uganda the greatest 
country in the world, and himsélf the mightiest monarch, and he 
thinks that the presence of Europeans at his Court will add to his 
prestige and increase his wealth. He is always glad to welcome a 
traveller, because he is another pigeon to be plucked. He quite 
understands that Europeans are acquainted with many things of 
which he is ignorant, and he wishes to acquire as much of this know- 
ledge as possible, and also to employ their skill in procuring arms and 
ammunition, believing that the secret of a nation’s greatness consists 
in the amount of the munitions of war which it possesses ; and with 
this view he bullies all European travellers, to try and induce them to 
give, make, or procure these objects of his desire for him. It is this 
also that has made him wish to have Europeans settle in the country. 
He is a thorough man of the world, and when he pleases can be as 
courteons and gentlemanly as any of our own aristocracy. He takes 
an intelligent interest in a wide range of subjects, and will discuss 
for hours abstruse points in theology, political economy, or philosophy. 
He is intensely fickle, and never knows his own mind for two days 
together; and, like a spoilt child, is always wanting a new toy. 
This trait of Mtesa’s character accounts for his changes of religious 
profession. He is crafty, and knows well how to swim with the 
stream of popular opinion. He is very superstitious, and if he 
dreams of any of the gods of the country, he takes it as an omen of 
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immediately offers human sacrifices, sometimes to the number 
ndreds, to appease the anger of the offended deity. He 
too shrewd and intelligent to believe in many of the 
sser superstitions which find credit among his people. .. . a His 
nt of individual Europeans depends very largely on their treat- 
ry him; a firm yet courteous demeanour he always respects, 
meany traveller who will behave in this way to him, and who will 
- ecessarily obtrude his differences of opinion, nor insist on 
- Pies strongly, and above all, who is perfectly truthfal and 
- sll with him, will obtain a great amount of influence. For my 
own part, during my two years’ stay in Uganda, I never had any 
serious personal difference with him, and the same can be said by 
more than one other European who has stayed at his Court.” 

The physical characteristics of Uganda, which, it may be as 
well to remind the reader, is situated on the north, north-west, 
and west of the Nyanza or Victoria Lake, and is bisected by the 
Equator, must be very fascinating. We read of ravines whose 
«steep sides are dotted with splendid forest trees, whose foliage 
js so dense as to create a perpetual twilight, even at noon, while 
festoons of graceful creepers and feathery ferns overhang rapidly- 
flowing streams, whose clear, cold waters reach to the knees, the 
whole scene being one of weird beauty, and an almost perfect 
realisation of one’s childish dreams of fairy-land.” The coast 
region of Uganda is the most fertile district, Mr. Wilson 
says, that he has ever seen in Africa, the banana flourishing 
there to an almost unprecedented extent. The climate is a 
remarkably mild one, and the temperature is very uniform all 
the year round, never rising during the whole of Mr. Wilson’s 
residence above 90 deg. Fahr. in the shade, and rarely falling 
below 50 deg. at night; while during the middle of the day there 
was generally a pleasant breeze. The Waganda ought to be 
not less interesting and attractive to Englishmen than their 
country. They are 5,000,000 in number, of whom only 1,400,000 
are males, and their numbers would be much greater, were it 
not for the terrible and decimating wars in which they are 
almost ceaselessly engaged. With one exception, they are the 
only fully-clothed race in Central Africa. Their forms of 
government, even their religious observances, exhibit the germ 
of civilisation. It is even possible that they may give up 
polygamy, if only, as Mr. Felkin insists, with comic emphasis, 
the Missionary Societies send out married men to them, whom 
Mtesa will not insist on killing with kindness, in the shape 
of presents of wives. Above all, the Waganda have that 
positive genius for road-making which is generally found only 
in races in an advanced stage of civilisation. There is no 
country in Africa whose future seems so promising as Uganda. 
It only requires judicious European “ tapping.” 

The whole of Mr. Felkin’s narrative of the journey of Mr. 
Wilson and himself from Uganda to Suakim, the stages in 
which we have already mentioned, is eminently readable. But 
the centres of interest are Gessi Pasha and the slave-owning 
provinces of Egypt. The travellers met Gessi—whose portrait 
suggests a thin, anxious Scotchman, rather than an Italian— 
at Djour Ghattas, not far from Dem Idris, where he stood a 
desperate siege from Suleiman Bey, the head of the slave- 
owners, whom he finally captured and executed :— 


iil, and 
of several hu 
is, however, 


“Gessi Pasha arrived on October 20th, and as soon as we heard he 
had come, we went to pay our respects to him. Seats were placed 
under the large tree before his compound, and he was surrounded by 
numerous officers and soldiers. He received us very kindly, and was 
evidently much pleased to meet Eurupeans again; but in the pre- 
sence of the natives, we confined ourselves to an interchange of cour- 
tesies. Presently, after coffee and a few minutes’ formal talk, he 
broke up the reception and returned with us to our compound, and 
then we were able to get some idea of this warm-hearted Italian. He 
was a small wiry man, very impulsive and vivacious. He had grey 
hair, bright, lively eyes, and highly nervous hands; he seemed as if 
he could not sit still for a moment, but was always on the move, and 
continually occupied in making cigarettes; of which, when made, he 
rarely smoked more than half, but threw away the remainder, to 
begin another. He expressed great joy at meeting us, and for an 
hour or two question and answer followed each other in such rapid 
succession, that to remember the conversation would be impossible. 
I think I never met a more entertaining companion; he had an in- 
exhaustible fund of quaint humour and a large collection of anecdotes 
with which to enliven a conversation. We were with him until 
December 4th, and during the whole time his kindness and considera- 
tion were unfailing. His generous hospitality was of great benefit to 
us, for though his meals were very irregular, sometimes one a day, 
sometimes two, and sometimes three, yet he always insisted on our 
sharing them ; and we soon found that the change in food and cook- 
ing caused a great improvement in our health and spirits. I am sure 
it is false economy to be without a good cook when travelling in 
Africa, and Gessi Pasha was not above looking after the kitchen him- 
self, and he would often excuse himself for a minute, saying, ‘I must 
see if the soup is all right,’ or ‘if that cook is roasting the meat 
properly.’ Some of my readers who have all the comforts and 
luxuries of civilised life at their command may smile shrag their 
shoulders, and say, ‘How much he cares for his dinner!’ and they 








may consider it beneath the dignity of a Pasha and the commander 
of an army to think of such things; but I can assure such, that to 
us, wearied and weakened in mind and body by months of hard 
marching, constant fevers, and unwholesome food, these dinners were 
life, and we could only admire and be grateful to the man who would 
throw his dignity to the winds, if it stood in the way of doing a 
kindness to a friend.” 
Of the prospects of the overthrow of the slave-trade in the 
equatorial provinces of Egypt, Mr. Felkin seems to us more 
hopeful than most other writers on the same subject, Colonel 
Gordon himself included. He testifies to the great respect, 
amounting almost to reverence, in which the Colonel's name is 
held. The Khedive’s partiality for Sebehr Pasha, the real in- 
stigator of the slave-owning revolt in 1878, which was headed 
by Suleiman, the son of the arch-conspirator, he seems willing 
to attribute to ignorance. Mr. Felkin, however, insists on the 
necessity for having as Governors of the Equatorial provinces, 
Europeans of integrity and energy like Dr. Emin Bey. He 
further believes that the authorities in Cairo will continue to 
wink at the slave razzias, because by far the larger part of the 
Egyptian army consists of liberated slaves; and where could 
these be obtained, were no slave caravans “ captured” to pro- 
vide the raw material? But like everybody else, Mr. Felkin 
holds that were it not for the dread of an Abyssinian invasion, 
Egypt would require only a very small army of defence, and 
that that fear would be removed by acceding to the perfectly 
reasonable demand of King Johannes for a seaport town. 
Reference has been made to the chief geographical dis- 
covery which Mr. Felkin claims to have made, in his journey 
through the Nile country to Uganda. It is interesting, in con- 
nection with one of the most disputed questions of African 
geography, to note his opinion that originally the Albert (Stan- 
ley’s lake) and Tanganyika were one, but that owing ¢o volcanic 
or other causes, they have been divided. He allows, however» 
that conjecture on this point must be qualified, until the country 
between the Albert and the Tanganyika has been explored, a pro- 
ceeding which he thinks need not be very difficult or lengthy. At 
the present moment, the Victoria Nyanza must, he holds, be con- 
sidered the only source of the Nile. All over these two volumes 
are scattered interesting observations on the African tribes the 
travellers came across, and carefully prepared appendices supply 
most valuable ethnological, meteorological, and other scientific 
information, arranged chietly in the form of tables. We note 
that Mr. Felkin says of the fine, muscular tribes of the Baris, 
who live in the vicinity of Lado, that he could find no trace 
among them of a belief in a Supreme Being or of a future State, 
and it isa fact that even Jesuit Missionaries have failed to make 
any impression on them. But does no superstitious meaning 
attach to the fact that the Baris invariably bury their dead in a 
sitting posture ? 





ZOE: A GIRL OF GENIUS.* 
THERE is so much in this novel that gives evidence of a reserve 
of power, that it is worth while to point out to the writer of it 
what appear to us to beits chief defects. She has an abundant 
command of excellent English, and considerable powers of pic- 
turesque description, and her dialogues are always lively, and 
often clever; but she fails in the vraisemblance of some of her 
situations. ‘lhe heroine of the story is the daughter, by a 
second wife, of an affluent and amiable, but rather weak-minded, 
baronet, Sir Hugh Warkworth by name. We are introduced to 
her in her thirteenth year, when she is a wild tom-boy of a girl, 
delighting in riding the farm-horses cross-legged, in worrying 
the governess, in upsetting the discipline of the school-room, 
and in being the general instigator of the unruly pranks of her 
brothers and sisters. She is, however, as wayward romps often 
are, affectionate, truthful, and generous, and is a great favourite 
with the servants, as well as with the other children, over whom 
her strong, fitful temper obtains an easy ascendency. By his 
first marriage Sir Hugh Warkworth has an only son, Zoe’s 
senior by five years, and of course the heir to the family title 
and estate. This suffices to procure for him the enmity of his 
handsome stepmother, who, with the aid of a rejected lover who 
plays the part of a cicisbeo, gets him sent off to Germany toschool; 
but not before he has engaged himself semi-clandestinely to an 
insipid beauty of the neighbourhood. Zoe eagerly agrees to 
act as go-between during the separation of the lovers, and 
loyally fulfils her promise to her brother, to whom she is 
devotedly attached. Willie returns from Germany in due course, 
and dies soon after of afever. His illness and death are described 


* Zoe: a Girl of Genius, By Lady Violet Greville. London: Bentley and Son, 
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with power and pathos above the average, especially the tender 
nursing of his sister Zoe, her wild grief and passionate prayers, 
and her unreasoning resentment that her prayers have not been 
answered. We have here also, on the other hand, one of those 
incidents in the story to which we have referred as violating 
the ordinary doctrines of probability. When Willie Wark- 
worth learns that he is likely to die, his one consuming desire is 
to see once more and say good-bye to Daisy Marsden, the in- 
sipid beauty aforesaid, whose character is too shallow to feel 
anything very deeply. At the request of the dying youth, ac- 
cordingly, Zoe writes to Daisy, who is in London, to implore 
her to come at once. But there is no answer, and death is made 
more bitter to the lover by the pang of this desertion. A 
few moments after death, however, Daisy appears suddenly 
in Zoe’s room, “a small, piteous figure, all soiled and dirty, 
in a travelling cloak, with wide-open, terrified eyes, and 
dishevelled, golden hair,” and pleads that she was away 
from home ‘and knew nothing,” and came as soon as she 
heard of Willie’s illness. This scene is improbable, for two 
reasons. There was no recognised engagement between Daisy 
and Willie Warkworth. It was, therefore, unreasonable to 
expect her to obey the summons to his death-bed, and it was 
not at all likely that she would have been allowed to do any- 
thing of the kind. Still, “love is stronger than death,” and may 
be presumed to be stronger upon occasion than the restraints of 
social propriety. But imperious love of that kind is the offspring 
of a strong nature, and Daisy’s nature is a very weak one. Her 
hurried flight to see her dying lover required an effort which is 
completely out of harmony with the rest of her character. 

The hero of the story, who eventually weds Zoe, is David 
Venne, who is portrayed as an unselfish, a masterful, and an 
ardently alfectionate character. He has made his way from the 
humble condition of a penniless office-boy to wealth and inde- 
pendence, and buys, while still young, the stately property of 
Marston Towers, contiguous to that of Sir Hugh Warkworth. 
As a parven, a manufacturer, and a Radical, and also in con- 
sequence of the felony of a brother, he is received coldly by the 
gentry of the neighbourhood of his new home. He is, however, 
of too manly and independent a character to trouble himself 
about the cold looks and unkindly gossip of his neighbours. He 
devotes his spare time to schemes for the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor people around him, with whom he becomes 
eventually a great favourite. In furtherance of one of these 
schemes, he chances to make the acquaintance of a semi-savage 
family, consisting of a father and mother, a son called Isaac, and 
a handsome orphan girl, called Jenny, with whom her cousin 
Isaac falls morosely in love. Jenny receives a fair education 
at a village school, and kindles the admiration and love of 
Randolph Warkworth, the heir to the Warkworth estate on 
Willie’s death. But the passionate devotion of the handsome 
gipsy soon palls upon the fastidious self-love of her aristocratic 
lover, and he casts her off. This disappointment, together with 
the ill-treatment she receives at home, makes the girl desperate. 
She makes her way to a dark pool in the wood, with intent to 
drown herself. While hesitating on the brink, she hears foot- 
steps and the sound of angry voices. Presently a couple of 
tramps, 2 man and a woman, pass by the margin of the pool, 
and the man pushes his partner into the water, which closes 
speedily over her, and stifles her dying scream. Jenny, herself 
unseen by the murderer, is horrified, and in terror rushes away, 
leaving a coloured handkerchief entangled in a bush. She 
makes her way to London, and succeeds in getting an engage- 
ment as a ballad-singer at a comic opera. Meanwhile her dis- 
appearance suggests foul play. She was suspected of having a 
lover above her own condition in life, though his name was 
not known. A fortnight after she had been last seen, her 
truculent lover finds her well-known handkerchief on a bram- 
ble bush by the side of the pool, and at once concludes 
that she has been murdered by her betrayer, and that 
her body lies in the pool. A few trifling circumstances 
lead Isaac to conclude that the murderer was no other than 
David Venne, the new Radical proprietor of Marston Towers. 
He communicates his suspicions to the nearest magistrate, who 
happened to be Sir Hugh Warkworth. The worthy baronet is 
sensible enough to see that there is not “any evidence to connect 
Mr. Venne with the murder, if there has been a murder.’ Never- 
theless, he thinks that it is “a very serious matter,” and says 
that he must “have the pool dragged.” Meanwhile, however, 
he goes to Mr. Venne’s residence with a posse of policemen, 
and has him arrested on suspicion. The prisoner is, of course, 











acquitted at the next assizes, on the ground that the evidence 
against him is only circumstantial. But circumstantial evidence 
is very good evidence, if the chain is complete, and verdicts of 
guilty in cases of murder are commonly based on nothing elge 
The fact is, there was no evidence at all against Mr. Venne, 
and the trial could never have taken place, because the body of 
the girl was never produced. Lady Violet Greville forgot that 
in this country no man can be put on trial for murder without 
a preliminary trial before a magistrate. 


The authoress makes a similar mistake when the suspicion jg 
shifted from the acquitted Mr. Venne to Randolph—who has in 
the meantime become Sir Randolph—Warkworth. The relent. 
less Isaac discovers in the wood where Jenny and her lover used 
to meet a soiled letter from Randolph to the girl, putting an end 
to their love-affair. This he shows to Mr. Venne, as a, conclu. 
sive proof of Randolph’s guilt; and Mr. Venne, in his turn, con. 
sultsa neighbouring magistrate, who sensibly declines to take any 
action on such flimsy evidence. Mr. Venne acquiesces, but in 
his own mind suspects that Randolph Warkworth has murdered 
the girl, and determines accordingly to break off his engage. 
ment with Zoe (Randolph’s sister), which certainly was not 
generous or manly. He does it, however, and then is furious 
because the ill-used girl has sent no reply to his cruel letter, 
and treats her the first time they meet with brutal harshness, 
All comes right at last. Mr. Venne and Zoe learn to understand 
and appreciate each other, and they are happily married, the girl 
who was supposed to have been murdered being one of the 
wedding party. But surely Mr. Venne’s most unreasonable 
conduct towards Zoe is inconsistent with his general character, 
We admit, however, that human character is a very tangled 
web, which it is not easy to unravel, and it may be that instances 
of inconsistencies like that of Mr. David Venne are registered 
in Lady Violet Greville’s experiences. ; 

We believe that this is Lady Violet Greville’s first venture 
in the realm of fiction. The faults which we have pointed out 
need not discourage her; they can be easily mended, and they 
are counterbalanced by very substantial merits. She wields the 
pen of a ready and graphic writer, and her novel is so good, that 
it ought to have been better. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
TueERE is nothing striking in the Magazines of this month, 
but there are many good papers. One of the best in 
the Contemporary Review is the very careful and, indeed, 
exhaustive history of recent events in Egypt, called, “Egypt 
and Constitutional Rule.’ The writer is most temperate 
in tone, and obviously familiar with all facts, and his 
conclusion is that the recent revolution is retrograde; that 
Egypt, which had passed under the dominion of law, however 
imperfect, is agam under absolute government, and this 
government is in the hands of the soldiery, acting through a 
shadowy representation. The soldiery he obviously believes to 
be anti-Christian in feeling, as well as inclined to postpone all 
other objects to the welfare and ascendancy of the Army. The 
defect in the argument of the paper, otherwise most instruec- 
tive, is a tendency to consider that the first object of 
good government in Egypt is the payment of the Bond- 
holders, and that a suspension of the service of the Debt 
would be the greatest of disasters,—or in other words, that 
Egypt exists mainly for the benefit of a ring of usurious credi- 
tors. It is the existence of this feeling which induces all 
Egyptians to regard the “advice” of the European Powers, 
and indeed of almost all Europeans, with such immovable dis- 
trust. They see that the French and English notion of “good 
government” in the Valley of the Nile is simply government 
which will make the ten per cent. now enjoyed by specu- 
lators even more secure. Lady Verney, in “Autumn Jot- 
tings in France,” continues her fierce attack upon the sub- 
division of land, the good side of which she entirely fails 
to see. If her account covered the whole ground, the people, who 
are absolutely sovereign, would abolish compulsory division at 
death, or sell their lands to the large proprietors, who, in the 
writer’s opinion, could manage them so much better. They do 
neither. Lady Verney brings out, however, with much trath 
the dreadful over-labour by which the advantages of small pro- 
prietorship are secured, and the sordidness of life it is apt to 
produce,—a sordidness which induces the peasant, in number- 
less cases, to affect poverty. Lady Verney clearly believes in 
the poverty, but the huge aggregate investments of the 
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tell a very different tale. Mr. Bear, in his paper 
antry Pe : ” 
“True Principle of Tenant-right,” contends bravely 


gl Duke of Argyll, and unlike many writers on 
this side, states clearly what he means. The pith of the 


Duke's argument is that a tenant cannot be entitled to the 
whole benefit of his improvements, because without certain in- 
herent qualities in the soil—which belong to the landlord—those 
improvements would not pay. Mr. Bear replies that the inherent 
alities are the very things for which the tenant pays his rent, 

qm i i his is admitted 
and therefore they belong to him. He thinks this is admitted, 
jnasmuch as the tenant bears the whole loss of a mistaken 
attempt to improve the land. The landlord does not share 
that. We fancy the landlord would say he did. His farm is 
injured, and therefore its selling value, a point Mr. Bear 
scarcely sufficiently considers. Nobody disputes that a tenant 
hires the inherent qualities of the soil, the only question is for 
how long. The landlord says for the lease; the tenant says for 
the lease, and as much longer as the effect of his improvements 
stays in the soil. The same radical difference of opinion ap- 
ears in Mr. Bear’s summary of the whole question. He says: 
—“ Payment for value received is the only fair measure of com- 
pensation to tenants due from landlords, just as payment for 
value withdrawn is the fair measure of damages for deterioration 
due to landlords from tenants. This is the true principle of tenant- 
right.” The Duke of Argyll would not dispute that. He only 
asserts that much of the increment in value of an improved farm is 
not “received ” from the tenant at all, but is the result of a cer- 
tain use of the landlord’s property, viz., the capability of improve- 
ment inherent in the soil. By far the most instructive paper 
is, however, one on “ Emigration from Ireland.” Its author, 
the well-known Mr. Tuke, presses home the fact, always too 
much forgotten by those who discuss Ireland, that nearly a 
fifth of the people live in a condition of abject poverty. More 
than 200,000 heads of families, representing a population of 
1,000,000, have no other means of subsistence than “from one 
to ten acres of poor bog land.” In Donegal, Mayo, Galway, 
Clare, and Kerry, 77,000 holdings are rented under £4, and 
47,800 under £10 a year. It would be impossible for these 
families to maintain themselves, even if a large proportion of them 
were not deeply plunged in debt. They will never be contented, or 
even quiet under such circumstances, and never far from the neces- 
sity of State relief. Mr. Tuke maintains that for them nothing 
can be done—the reclamation of waste land being too costly and 
too slow—except to assist them to emigrate, and utterly denies, 
on the evidence of his large experience, that the people are un- 
willing. Whenever, he says, the people can afford to go, 
they do go, the richer districts sending out the largest pro- 
portion of emigrants. Mr. T'uke, who is, we must observe, 
entirely in favour of the payment of rent, draws a terrible picture 
of the poverty of some evicted families, and says, ‘‘ When evic- 
tions take place among the very poor, who, when evicted from 
the miserable dwelling which has served as a home, and has 
been the roof-tree perhaps of generations, have absolutely no 
means whatever for their support but the workhouse, there 
arises in my mind a most serious question as to the propriety 
of the State being called on to employ all its powers to enforce 
the debt, without some other alternative to offer than the 
dreaded workhouse.” He advocatesas the only remedy State loans 
to the Unions to assist emigration, the sum required to keep five 
families in the workhouse sufficing, if capitalised, to assist 100 
families to emigrate. Every £5,000 will move that number. Mr. 
Tuke, however, does not show that the place of the emigrants 
will not be immediately filled up, and that is the difficulty with 
statesmen, who have to look beyond the immediate result, 
Miss Cobbe, in a very careful and detailed reply to her critics 
on the subject of Vivisection, certainly shows that the English 
physiologists, who deprecate so much the comparison between 
them and the German, French, and Italian physiologists who 
practise vivisection, not only take no pains to show these foreign 
collaborators their own difference of principle when they meet, 
but, on the contrary, appear to show them the utmost personal 
sympathy, even though, the moment their back is turned, they 
ery out in horror at the bare notion of sanctioning any snch 
practices here. Miss Cobbe also shows that both Professor 
Rutherford and Dr. Roy have recently performed vivisections 
which can hardly, by any possibility, be conceived of as otherwise 
than truly agonising. There is no pretence, indeed, that Professor 
Rutherford’s experiments were performed under anesthetics at 
all, though some of his friends choose to declare that curari is 
4 partial anzesthetic, simply because they wish so to regard it,— 





and this though Claude Bernard held that if it altered the 
amount of sensitiveness and suffering at all, it rather enhanced 
it. As for Dr. Roy’s horrible experiments, it is no doubt 
asserted that they are done under complete anesthesia, but 
Miss Cobbe shows, by quoting a careful physiological criticism 
on them by a competent hand, that in the opinion of one good 
physiologist at least, parts, and the most terrible, parts of these 
experiments, could hardly have yielded any result, if chloro- 
form or any anesthetic had been used in sufficient quantity 
to exclude suffering. Miss Cobbe exposes some astonishing 
inaccuracies on the part of her opponents. 

The Nineteenth Century begins with a protest against the 
Channel Tunnel, signed by men of all degrees, parties—except 
the Land-leaguers—and political opinions; and continues with 
an article, “What is Money?” by Viscount Sherbrooke. It 
contains nothing new, that we see, but it is written with the 
rare lucidity and force which were Mr. Lowe’s special gifts, 
and incidentally propounds a question which, to our minds, 
disposes of the whole theory of bi-metalism. Why, if the theory 
is true, should we stick to the “bi”? The advantages of a 
single standard are clear, but if we quit gold, to introduce gold 
and silver, why not gold, silver, and copper, or any other metal 
universally valued ? Indeed, why should not every debt be 
liquidated at will in gold or coals? How any reasoning human 
being can read through page 508, and continue to believe in the 
advantage of a double standard, we are at a loss to conceive. 
Dr. Siemens repeats his theory of solar energy recently laid 
before the Royal Society, which is contained in brief in these 
lines, the article being filled with proofs of too technically 
scientific a nature to be condensed here :— 

“1. That aqueous vapour and carbon compounds are present in 

stellar or interplanetary space. 2. That these gaseous compounds 
are capable of being dissociated by radiant solar energy while ina 
state of extreme attenuation. 3. That the vapours so dissociated 
are drawn towards the sun in consequence of solar rotation, are 
flashed into flame in the photosphere, and rendered back into space 
in the condition of products of combustion.” 
Mr. C. Zeller forwards a curious sketch, far too greatly con- 
densed, of apocalyptic ideas among the ancient peoples, with a 
translation of the prophecy of Hermes Trismegistus, preserved 
by Apuleius and Lactantius. This is a distinct prophecy of 
the abandonment of the world to evil and lawlessness, of its 
destruction by flood, fire, and pestilence, and of its renewal by 
God in its pristine beauty. It is quite possible that the 
prophecy has been borrowed from the Jews, but it may 
have been original, and it contains this thought, which is 
certainly not Jewish,—that one of the signs of the evil day will 
be that “ men will cease to honour and admire the world, this 
unalterable work of God, this glorious image of what is good, 
adorned as it is with manifold beauties, the work of the Divine 
will.” How Charles Kingsley, whose creed is almost contained 
in that sentence, would have exulted in that quotation! Mr. 
C. F. Gordon-Cumming produces further evidence that it is 
possible by oiling the waves seriously to diminish the effect of 
storms upon a ship, a subject attracting some scientific atten- 
tion, but of little practical importance; and M. le Baron 
d’Estournelles sends a most readable paper on “The Supersti- 
tions of Modern Greece,” which are, in fact, survivals 
under new forms of the old ideas of Greek paganism. Curi- 
ously enough, the subordinate spirits, and especially the 
Nereides, the Daimon, or genius of the house—now called 
the Stichio—and certain elves called the Kalikantzari, 
who are in all essentials minified copies of the god Pan, have 
completely outlived the higher deities. Greece has forgotten 
Zeus, but not the Pare, whom she now calls Meres (Moirai). 
The Nereids, probably from the teaching of the priests, have 
come to be regarded as malevolent, but they are still when seen 
almost always dancing :— 

“At midnight, when the waters are sleeping, the Nereids come to 
bathe in it. The people believe that all springs are lukewarm at this 
hour; no one would dare to approach and drink, for fear of being 
carried off, for the nymphs think they are alone, and come out of the 
water naked; they comb their wet hair, and adorn themselves on 
the banks of the streams. They are so beautiful in the clear serenity 
of the night, that no mortal may look upon them with impunity; 
although some authors aver that they have goats’ and asses’ feet like 
the Satyrs, it is said of them, as of Lamia, ‘ Fair as a Nereid.’”’ 
Sometimes they intermarry with mortals, and such an ancestry 
was attributed to Petros Bey, the hero of the Morea before the 
Independence. Sir Fitzjames Stephen, in a sketch of the 
English Criminal Law, promises us a work of great interest—a 
history of English Criminal Law—on which, he says, he haa 
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been engaged for years; Mr. R. J. Nevin sends a warm defence 
of his friend the Canon Campello, who recently seceded from 
Rome; and the author of John Inglesant fights hard, and evid- 
ently from strong conviction, for the right of the conscious 
agnostic habitually to take the Sacrament :—“ Even if it be 
granted that there is no hereafter for the individual conscious- 
ness, worship, as no Comtist will deny, still remains the most 
becoming attitude of man; and if so, where can he worship, with 
so little to jar his taste, as in this simple, touching rite ?” It seems 
to us that in that sentence Mr. Shorthouse forgets that man has 
duties to others than himself, which duties are denied when he 
appears to accept a religion in which he does not believe. The 
public are not told that the worshipper is only cultivating in 
himself the something which makes for righteousness, and are, 
therefore, so far, deliberately deceived. What, indeed, can be 
the benefit to a man’s soul—if, being without immortality, he 
has a soul—of acting Christianity ? 

In the Fortnightly, Mr. ¥. Harrison protests with his accus- 
tomed eloquence against over-worship of the nineteenth century, 
and its marvellous means of locomotion, which, nevertheless, 
he thinks useful to progress; and M. V. Chirol gives a curious 
account of ‘ French Diplomacy in Syria,” which has recently 
been revolutionised, the Republic abandoning the Church, but 
which is still directed to the task of ultimately acquiring Syria, 
as a basis for commercial activity and a substitute fer Marseilles, 
which will lose, it is calculated, all its prosperity through the 
opening of the St. Gothard Tunnel. ‘The article is a little 
dreamy, but gives a strong impression of French activity in 
Syria. Mr. E. F. G. Law strongly affirms that the Conservatism 
of Russia is breaking up, even the peasants learning much from 
the soldiery dispersed among them after the late war, and be- 
coming, for economic reasons, discontented with their lot. He 
admits, however, that the great mass are still unmoved, and 
that, therefore, in spite of the Nihilistic activity of the middle- 
class, a revolution is, as yet, an impossibility. That is the con- 
clusion of all who know Russia. Mr. Morley contributes a 
bright monograph on James Mill, commencing with a criticism 
on Mr. Bain’s biography, which, in its delicate severity, is one 
of the best things we have lately read :— 

“Tt is no slight on an author to say that he does not write as well 

as Plato, but Mr. Bain carries the licence which every author has of 
writing worse than Plato, almost to excess. There is no light in his 
picture, no composition, no colour. It would be too much to ask for 
the polish and elegance, the urbanity and finesse, of a discourse at the 
French Academy; but the author is rea!ly more severe than is per- 
mitted in his disdain for graces of style and the art of presentetion. 
A writer does well to be concise, yet the Greeks have shown us that 
a writer or an orator may attain the art of conciseness without 
being either dry or ungenial. It is not enough to give usa catalogue, 
however industriously compiled, of the external incidents of a man’s 
life in the order of time, of his books and articles, and even of his 
ideas. Such things are mere memoranda, and not biography. Of 
these laborious memoranda, there are enough and too many. Mr. 
Bain gives us, for instance, a minute description of Ford Abbey, 
where James Mill and his family spent many months with Jeremy 
Bentham, who then lived there. ‘The original plan of the front,’ it 
seems, ‘compels us to divide the whole range into seven portions,’ 
and to each of these seven portions the reader is virtuously trotted, 
learning, if he be so minded, how many divisions there are in the 
archways, how many windows in each floor, at what distances the 
windows are from one another, what the upper story used to be and 
is, what the lower story. ..... With the highest respect for Mr. 
Bain’s conscientious and painstaking method, we submit that he has 
not seriously reflected on the things that are worth telling, on the 
relation of details to the whole, what it is that the reader seeks to 
know, what it is good for him to know,—on the difference, in short, 
between a jejane list of dramatis persone and the drama itself.” 
Mr. Morley is too lenient to James Mill’s excessive hardness and 
dryness of nature, though he comments with nearly sufficient 
severity on the entire absence of imaginative insight in Mill's 
account of the Hindoo religion and Hindoo civilisation. Mr. 
“ Alfred Aylward” pleads strongly for the surrender of Natal 
to itself, and the junction of the Colony with the Free State 
and the Transvaal into one large Africander Republic, friendly 
to the British, but not obedient to them. That, he says, would 
be the best solution, and, granting the friendliness and the 
extinction of slavery, it might be a good one; but who will 
guarantee either condition ? 


There is nothing very remarkable in the padding of the 
Cornhill, except the article on “Talk and Talkers,” noticed last 
week ; but there is a very noteworthy bit of writing, the author- 
ship of which we entirely fail to detect, called ‘ Peppiniello; 
or, Twenty-four Hours with a Neapolitan Street-boy.” We 
do not know that we ever read anything more perfectly artistic 
and delightful, or ever saw so very much said in light, almost 





Py is. 
careless phrases. We cannot resist the temptation to quote 
just this one scene, out of a dozen as good, if not as ori inal 
Peppiniello is the true Neapolitan ragamuffin, living by jc ; 
cigar-ends, and a little theft, but without innate badne me 
state ee ° 88. He 
is kind to his little sisters, and would not have them steal, not 
because stealing is wrong, but because boys may do sei 
things which girls may not. It would be as incorrect for vitl, 
to steal, as to bathe like the boys, in the Bay. He saves eve 
centesimo he can acquire, but as he reaches the garden Hi, 
the palace, he throws over it a two-centesimo piece, with a 
hardly perceptible motion of his hand, and without turning his 
head :— 

“On each side stands a colossal bronze statue of a man governin 
an unruly horse. The Emperor Nicholas of Russia sent thea 
present to King Ferdinand after his return from Italy, and they were 
supposed by the Italian Liberals of those days to convey a delicate 
hint as to what the Autocrat of the North considered the true prin- 
ciples of government. Of allthis Peppiniello of course knows Nothing ; 
but the stalwart forms have made a deep impression on his imagina. 
tiou, and he has invented this strange way of paying his adoration to 
them. He does not number them with the saints, still less has he 
any intention of paying them divine honours. What he attributes to 
them is great, though by no means unlimited, power, and some 
such capricious goodwill to himself as the boatmen frequently 
show. He is not given to analysis, and he sees no contradiction 
between this worship and the rest of his religious creed; indeed, 
the bronze statues fill a place that would otherwise be left vacant in 
his pantheon. He looks upon them as leading strong, joyous lives of 
their own, and caring on the whole very little for human affairs, 
though he thinks they must be somewhat pleased by sincere devotion, 
At best, they are only good-natured, not good ; and so they stand far 
below the saints, whose whole time is spent in acts of graciousness 
and pity. But then, you cannot call upon the saints to help you in 
committing what the Church calls a sin, though doubtless they will 
often save you from its cousequences. With respect to the two bronze 
figures, he has no such scruples, for he is convinced that their moral 
code is no more stringent than his own. So he called upon them 
when the children at Santa Lucia seemed inclined to abandon him to 
the police, and we know how well he got out of that scrape. Never. 
theless, he keeps his irreligious faith a profound secret, partly from. 
a fear of ridicule, no doubt, but partly also because he has a shrewd 
suspicion that the objects of it are more likely to pay attention to 
his prayers if the number of their worshippers remains strictly 
limited.” 

A new story (“The Ladies Lindores”’) commences in Black- 
wood, which, for some unintelligible reason, has not its author's 
name, though it is written on every page. It promises to be 
one of Mrs. Oliphant’s greater successes. There is an article 
of curious interest on “Fenianism, by an ex-member of the 
Fenian Directory,” from which we quote a fact. The Fenians 
intended, shortly after the Manchester affair, to have kidnapped 
Lord Derby, and held him as hostage for the lives of those 
accused.of the policeman’s murder. The plan only failed from 
an impression that the accused would be let off. The seizure 
would not, of course, have influenced the Government, but it 
shows that the possession of great properties near Liverpool 
has some drawbacks. ‘lhe writer, who is very well informed, 
believes that the American Fenian organisation is as strong as 
ever, and that should its members ever accept a dictator, 1% 
would become actively dangerous. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~_——__ 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, for April.—One of the chief interests of 
this number is an article by the well-known author, “ Ouida,” on “The 
Future of Vivisection,” in which she urges with great force that the 
arguments used for the vivisection of useful animals apply with in- 
finitely more force to the vivisection of useless and dangerous human 
beings, and are exceedingly likely to be pressed sooner or later to that 
very logical conclusion :—“ If ‘ knowledge ’ be the one sacred thing of 
life, the one absorbing and solely gracious quest, and this knowledge 
be only obtainable by the prolonged and exquisite torture of the 
nerve-centres of sensitive organisms, how long will ‘knowledge’ and 
its high-priests consent to be defrauded by mere ‘sentiment’ from 
that extension and that certainty which can alone, as they already 
declare, be derived from the subjection to its experiments of human 
beings ?” 

Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Edited by E. J. Turner and E. D. H. 
Morshead. (Rivingtons.)—This edition, the work of two Winchester 
Masters, is the result of an effort to teach German to the sixth form 
as Latin and Greek are taught,—by means of masterpieces. It 
is in every way a worthy product of the spirit now happily dominant 
in our Public Schools, the feeling that language-teaching must be 
distinctly literary, a training in the appreciation and reproduction of 
the thoughts of others, as a step to thinking and expressing thought 
for ourselves, The pedantry and dullness of the old classical teaching 
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‘aly disappearing ; the teaching of modern languages is s' 
a ty superstition that the accomplishment of con- 


te fluency is more desirable than serious intellectual 
ba Nothing contributes more to raise our standard 
pager books as Messrs. Turner and Morshead’s. The most 


rt of the book is the series of arguments prefixed 
to the divisions of the play. Far from being mere dry analyses, they 
have, especially in the case of the most famous scenes, a literary 
morit of their own ; it seems as if the writer had not merely mastered 
the sequence of incident and the connection of thought, but had 
thoroughly imbued himself with the spirit of the scene before sitting 
down to write. For scenes like those of Faust, written at long 
intervals of time, and though at last combined in one drama, 
more or less complete in themselves, the value of such treatment 
is great. The following is from the scene outside the city 
gates on Easter Day :—‘‘ But the old mood has partially re- 
turned to Faust ; to him, all his past benevolence seems 
only a mark of failure. How often, he moralises, are we 
tempted to act on half-knowledge, and how seldom are we able to 
pat what we really know to practical use! But these saddening 
thoughts pass from him as he raises his eyes to the setting sun, and 

urs out the noblest of all ‘songs before sunset,’ an impassioned 
monologue to the departing god, whom he would fain follow beyond 
the sunset and over the New World, pressing westward, like Dante’s 
Ulysses, in pursuit of virtue and knowledge. The lark at morn, the 
eagle soaring at noon-day above the mountains, the slow, homeward 
wings of the heron at evening, all remind him of the yearning of the 
inner spirit to aspire upwards and onwards.’ There are two or three 
short essays attached; that on the fertile subject of Mephistopheles 
shows much insight. ‘‘ He has the one great illusion, to have no illu- 
sions. The profound moral solemnity of this conception should itself 
be enough to redeem the ‘Prologue in Heaven’ from the imputation 
of blasphemy. This it is to be a spirit der stets verneint, that to such 
an one, God, and man, and woman, life and death, are without beauty, 
without awfulness; to him, even as wine is merely fire disguised, so 
is aspiration merely discontent, love merely lust and crime, remorse 
mere idle waiting and prating; it is thus that ‘the prince of this 
world’ is judged.”” The notes are judicious, full where allusions or 
difficult sequences of thoughi require it, wisely sparing of help where 
a reader had better face the difficulty for himself. They have the addi- 
tional charm of many apt quotations from English poetry. On a very 
few points of interpretation, we are disposed to differ from them. For 
example, in,—- 


characteristic pa 


O siihst du, voller Mondenschein, 
Zum letzten Mal auf meine Pein, 
Den ich so manche Mitternacht 
An diesem Pult herangewacht !" 


den is surely not an accusative of duration of time, but the direct 
object of herangewacht, ‘ whose approach I have watched,” in spite 
of wachen by itself being intransitive. Again, in,— 


“Das ist der ewige Gesang, 
Der jedem an die Ohren klingt, 
Den, unser ganzes Leben lang, 
Uns heiser jede Stunde singt.” 


Heiser is rendered “till it is hoarse,” a prolepsis difficult to parallel 
in German, and less poetical than the conception of an ever-recurring 
undertone, which many examples of the use of heiser in German, or 
of raucus in Latin, suggest. A few pages of poetical versions are 
subjoined, from the pen of the accomplished translator of the 
“ Agamemnon,” with an extract from one of which we conclude :— 


“There with her mellowing light the pure moon climbs 
Before my gaze ; and as I gaze, there rise 
From mountain-walls, from thickets rain-bedewed, 
Hov’ring, the silvery shapes of long ago, 
And soften contemplation’s sterner joy.’’ 
On Board a Union Steamer. A Compilation. By Captain S. P. 
Oliver. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Here we have a curious combina- 
tion of the “grave and gay,” the ‘grave’ being, we think, by far 
the better and more readable of the two. The writer embarks at 
Southampton, relates his experiences of travel, gives us morsels of 
Science, history, and fable, describes spots, more or less famous, at 
which steamers commonly touch, and adds specimens of comic 
literature, notably “A Novelette of the Rock,” which may be very 
comic at St. Helena, where it was written, and where the standard 
of humour is, it is possible, not very high, but seems a trifle dull, 
not to say silly, here. Very much more welcome are such papers as 
the description of the Cape Observatory, the accounts of the famous 
wrecks, and the very interesting communication on the “ sea serpent.” 
The writer of this, Mr. S. V. Wood, thinks that the animals to which 
this unlucky name (always exciting a most unscientific ridicule) 
has been given are surviving individuals of the Zeuglodon Cetoides. 
Fossil Specimens of this creature, which is, or was, a carnivorous 
cetacean, have been found seventy feet in length. Why a serpent, 
though, of course, a cetacean is very different from a serpent, of 
Seventy feet should be less possible, or probable, thar a whale of the 
same magnitude, it is impossible to say. As to magnitude, indeed, if 
total bulk is to be considered, a serpent of two hundred feet would 
not equal such whales as are not uncommonly found. We may com- 





mend this book as an interesting and appropriate companion for 
voyage. 

The Darwinian Theory Examined. (Bickers and Son.)—It 
of course, easy enough to pick holes in Darwinism, and still 
easier to fling a feeble sort of ridicule at Mr. Darwin himself. Of 
this the book before us is a specimen. In the preface we have an 
anecdote of a man who gave a lecture in America, and immediately 
afterwards blew his brains out, having previously left by will all his 
property for the purchase of the works of Messrs. Darwin, Tyndall, 
and Huxley, for the benefit of the public library of the district. It 
is suggested that this was one of the practical results of the Darwin- 
ian theory. Mr. Darwin, we are told, “seeks to know not the origin 
of this or that particular thing, but of Nature herself, and ventures 
to test, in fact, the power of the Creator, and reveal first causes to his 
fellow-creatures.”” Mr. Darwin, we submit, does nothing of the kind ; 
he has simply propounded a theory which explains, or perhaps we 
ought to say, describes, one very important process by which Nature 
works; and as to the ultimate origin of all things, he leaves it, as we 
understand him, in unexplained mystery. A good many facts make 
for his theory, and seem to be plausibly explained by it; some are de- 
cidedly against it, and others can hardly be said to get much explana- 
tion from it. So Professor Virchow holds something like a neutral 
attitude towards it, though, on the whole, he leans to it. Dogmatism 
is, we think, singularly out of place in relation to the subject, and 
that of Haeckel is to us intolerably offensive. But Mr. Darwin is 
certainly not the loose thinker which this “ examiner” of his theory 
would imply, and he is as far removed as possible from dealing in 
nothing but “vague assumptions.’’ The author is candid enough to 
admit that Mr. Darwin is well acquainted with natural history, and 
has “much inherent capacity,” and he might have added that Mr. 
Darwin has been a patient and modest inquirer into the mysteries 
of nature. The theories of such a man may fairly claim respectful 
treatment and criticism. 

War, Waves, and Wanderings. By F. Francis. 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—These are two most readable volumes. Mr. Francis 
opens his first chapter dramatically with the words, “The Prince 
Imperial is dead,” and proceeds to give a sensible and plain-s poken 
account of that event. That France suffered a great loss by that 
catastrophe, we cannot think, but that the circumstances of the 
incident were deplorable and discreditable can scarcely be doubted. 
“Tf only one man,” as Mr. Francis puts it, “‘had stayed by him whilst 
he mounted, or held his horse’s head for a second, he might have 
been saved.” Of campaigning in South Africa we have some lively 
sketches, of the personal kirid which is now in fashion, but pleasant 
and kindly. From Natal (which did not please our traveller at all) 
the party proceeded to Madagascar, and from Madagascar to Zanzi- 
bar. Here there was shooting on the Wami River to be got, 
and sport of various kinds in Formosa Bay. So we get 
picture after picture of the Far East, the Seychelles Islands, 
Singapore and Siam being among the places described. The 
Siamese, Mr. Francis thinks, are “played out.’”’ The enter- 
prising, unwearying Chinese are pushing them out of their country, 
which they have not, it seems, the energy to keep for them- 
selves. About the Chinese, indeed, Mr. Francis has something serious 
to say. The stupendous numbers of the people make their energy 
It was a prophecy of Napoleon that Europe would 
become Tartar. If it is to be fulfilled, it will not be, as he thought, 
through Russia, but through China. From Siam, the travellers pro- 
ceeded to Japan, and thence by way of San Francisco (4 propos of 
which place Mr. Francis has something noteworthy to say about the 
coherence of the United States) to Alaska. Alaska does not appear 
exactly attractive in his pages. The climate seems indescribably 
bad, though there are attractions in the way of sport, which would 
be still greater, if the benighted salmon only knew what a fly was, 
that they might rise to it. They do what they can, however, by 
taking a “spoon.” We notice here a curious resemblance between 
an Alaskan guide and a Highland gillie. Mr. Francis complains of his 
guide’s “‘ confounded politeness.” “I had enly to point in a direction, 
and inquire whether it was ‘good, for him to answer promptly 
and solemnly ‘Za gost,’ shoulder his rifle, and march that way at 
once, although he knew that the very opposite course was the best to 
pursue in quest of game.” Highlanders often show the same vexa- 
tious complaisance. In thanking Mr. Francis for some very pleasant 
reading, we may hint that he has quite enough real humour to dis- 
pense with the obvious fun that may be got out of ridiculing serious 
things, and that once at}least (Vol. II., p. 110) he would have done 
well not to “rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


Novets.—Through War to Peace. By Mrs. A. H. Maule. 3 vols. 
(Remington.)—The shape which Mrs. Maule or her publishers have 
chosen to give this story is hardly suitable to it. It is called a novel, 
and it appears accordingly in the three orthodox volumes. But it 
really is a serious tale, which would have been every way improved by 
being compressed into the one volume with which “ serious tales ” are 
content. There is good-sense and good-feeling shown in the writing. 


almost appalling. 
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True things are said with force, and the character of Myra, who 
may be called the heroine of the story, is carefully studied. But as 
a “novel,” the book is a most decided failure. 
fairly well for the thread on which reflections might be strung, but 
as a story it is nothing. In the first place, it is doleful to a degree, 
and doleful in a way that cannot be justified. 
folly to demand that all tales should possess a cheerfulness 
which life certainly does not always possess. 
should have some artistic pleasure for them, should be led up to, so 


to speak, by the progress of the narrative. 


kind in the catastrophe which rnins Myra’s life-——One May Day. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—No one can accuse 
Miss Grant of drawing her pictures in colours too sombre. 
scarcely a tear in her story from beginning toend. Sir Harry Wynn, 
@ poor squire, elected for the little borongh near his estate, comes up 
He saves a lady’s dog from rough usage, and falls 
in love with the lady. A formidable difficulty now threatens to in- 
Miss Cicely Brown is an heiress, the 
daughter of a millionaire merchant ; but her wealth is dependent on 


By Miss Grant. 3 vols. 
to the Session. 
terfere with their happiness. 


the action of her guardian, whose darling 


her to the representative of another great commercial house, 
and so to make of the two firms the very biggest thing in 
the world. Never did difficulties vanish so easily. Cicely writes 
her guardian a long letter, which produces, first, a stroke of paralysis, 
He sends, at her bidding, for a nephew, 
whom he had long neglected, and the nephew turns out to be her 
This is all very pleasant, if it can scarcely be thought pro- 
But then we must not be exacting about prokabilities, 


and then a fit of repentance. 


lover. 
bable. 
we were, we might demand an exact account 


trives, having only £800 per annum, to keep up his country house 


The story would do 


It would be | gance and bad-taste. 


(it is always sending up to him fruits and flowers i 
to have a small house in town, keep two horses 
bet at Ascot, play whist, and lose for high points, 
the book is in a fairly good description of the Lon 
which Miss Grant gives a picture exceptionally fre 


n profusion), and 
g0 out into society, 

All the merit of 
don Season, of 
e from extraya. 
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Patterns post free on application. 
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REGENT STREET, Ww. 
NEW AND USEFUL 
COLOURS, 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN 
DESIGNS, 


NATURAL AND PURE 
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SOFT FINISH. 
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RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL 
MALL.—The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN, and 
includes the celebrated Picture by Bastien Lepage, 
* Le Mendiant,’’ two important works by Professor 
L, C. Miiller, and a Collection of Studies from Nature 
by Carl Heftner. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight £40; 
Four £20. E:ection third Tuesday in May.—Apply 
to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 
TUDENTS’ HOME for LADIES, 
who are taking Classes in London, or working 
at the Art Schools. Highest references. — For 
particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 Gower 
Street, W.C. 


ELMSLEY SCHOOL, Wimbledon 

2 Common, S.W.—The School REOPENS for the 

MIDSUMMER TERM for Boarders, on SATURDAY, 

April 22nd ; for Day Boys, on MONDAY, April 24th.— 
FRANKLIN J. SONNENSCHEIN, Principal. 


PHYSICIAN and SURGEON, 

living near the Crystal Palace, would be glad 
of a RESIDENT PUPIL, whom he could PREPARE 
for his EXAMINATIONS.—Apply for further par- 
ticulars to ‘J. H.,” care of Mr. GEARING, Lordship 
Terrace, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, 8.E. 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G._ F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools. 
| ELLY COLLEGE, ‘l'avistock, 
Devon.—ELECTION of FOUR FOUNDATION 
BvuYS in July next. Priority, after Founder’s kin, 
to Sons of Deceased Naval Officers. Also '['WO OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars, apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 
rPuAN DS, SCARBOROUGH. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of upwards of Twenty 




















Years’ successful Experience, assisted by a Resident | 


Graduate (Camb.), and Science Master, RECEIVES a 
Limited Number of PUPILS from 8 to 15 years of 
age. Every home comfort and care ; thorough ground- 
ing & training ; Science tanght to all ; safe sea-bathing. 


= COLLEGE. 
President, Ear! GRANVILLE, K.G. 
NEXT THERM will COMMENCE on MAY 3rd. 
Board, £466:. Tuition, from 13 to 18 guineas. 
For particulars, app|y to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, the Honorary 
Secretary. 


S* ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
(Under the Direction of a Council.) 
CHAIRMAN. 
The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 

Hrap Mistress.—Miss LUMSDEN, Certifieated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staft consists of five certificated students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. This 
School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls are 
received from the ave of seven and upwards. The 
school and boarding-houses are in a healthy situation, 
open to the south, with gymnasium and playground 
attached. i 

The NEXT TERM will begin on April 27th.—For 
further information, apply to the HON. SEC., 
Manstield, St. Andrews, N.B. 











ORTHING, Sussex, established 

1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 

Mathematics. Referen:es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 

| Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 

| Gresham Road, S.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 


& dee © HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
| Home comforts.—Highest references given. 





| CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
HE PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, 


value £30 per annum, and tenable for Three 

Years, by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army, 
will be Vacant in September next. 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY, before 


June Ist. 

| URHAM SCHOOL. 
Head Master Elect, Rev. W. A. FEARON, As- 

sistant-Master of Winchester College. CLASSICAL 

and MODERN DEPARTMENTS. Several Scholar- 

ships and Exhibitions at the Unirersities. Terms 

from £60 to £70. 


NEXT TERM begins April 26th. 
| YHE NOTTING 








HILL HIGH 
SCHOOL, NORLAND SQUARE. 

There will be a FEW VACANCIES for BOARDERS 
to attend the above School after the Easter Holidays. 
The TERM C)MMENCES APRIL 26th.—Address, 
Mrs. LANGHORNE, 27 Holland Park Gardens, 
Addison Road.—Reference is kindly allowed to the 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, 21 Carlton House Terrace, 
8.W. 





4 RASMUS WILKINSON, M.A.,, 
late Exhibitioner of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and formerly Scholar of Eton College, RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS, from Nine to Fifteen years of age, 
to PREPARE for the Public Schools, and with a 
special view to the Scholarsbip Examinations at 
Eton and Winchester.—Address, 11 Westbury Park, 
Durdham Down, Bristol. 





RADUATED EDUCATION - for 
Institutions, ‘organised by Prebendary Brereton. 
Head Mistress, Mrs. Robson, Worcester Park, 
Senior Schools, 60 guineas; University Course, g0 
guineas. (Little Boys, under eight, admitted to the 
BRERETON, Little Massingham Rectory, Norfolk. 
Li 
for GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL: 
Vick-PRESIDENT: 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, Head Master of Clifton 
Hrap Mistress—Miss WOODS. 
The Second Term of 1882 will begin on FRIDAY, 
on THURSDAY, April 27th, at a quarter-past 9. 
Prospectuses can be obtained at the School, at the 
Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 Canynge 
Square, Clifton. 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 
attending the High School. For terms and other 





GIRLS and WOMEN, in connected Boarding 
Surrey. Annval terms—Junior Schools, 40 guineas ; 
Junior Schools.)\—For information, address, Miss 

FTON HIGH SCHOOL 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
College. 
April 28th. Entrance Examination for new Pupils 
Office of the Cliston Chronicle, or from the Hon. 

Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road, Cl'fton, is 

information, apply to Mrs, HAIGH, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER, 


ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1815. 


FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


For INTENDING LANDOWNERS AND Occupters, Laxp 
AGENTS, SURVEYORS, CoLonists, &c. 


The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 

PRESIDENT: 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G, 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT: 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
lees Hon, Sir Michael E, Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lientenant-Colonel R. Nigel F, Kingseote, C.B., M.P 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttleton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS MAY 23rd. 


f°. MARY and ALL SOULS’ 
\ GRAMMAR SGHOOL (in union with 
King’s Oollege).—This School, recently remodelled, is 
ina most healthy position, and offers a thoroughly 
sound education at reasonable terms. Burnaby, 
First Scholar at Marlborough College, December 7th, 
1881, passed direct from the School. Summer Term 
commences on April 24th.—For terms, prospectuses, 
&c., apply to the SECRETARY, 1 Cornwall Terrace, 
Regeut’s Park, N.W. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, London (for 
Ladies), 8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square. 
—EASTER TERM will begin on THURSDAY, April 
20th. Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. In 
addition to his usual Courses, Professor Hales will 
deliver a Series of Lectures, open to ladies and gentle- 
men, on Shakespeare’s Histories, at 4.30 p.m. on 
Mondays, beginning on May Ist. Terms, one guinea ; 
for college students and teachers, 15s. Introductory 
Lectnre free to those who present their visiting cards. 

—F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sce. 
SCHOOL 


R OSSALL 
ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be COMPETED FOR June 27th. Value from 
70 guineas (covering school fees) to £20. Limit of 
age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15}. Candidates may be 
examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics—Apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. pees 
\ ADAME PARKES-BELLOC 
L wishes to LET her HOUSE at LA CELLE, 
between Versailles and St. Germains, to friends or 
connections. There are seven furnished bedrooms, 
and three sitting-rooms.—Terms, £120 for the six 
summer months, or £140 for the whole year.— 
Address for details, to Madame PARKES-BELLOC, 
Slindon, Arundel. 
OUTH BELGRAVIA.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS. _ Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Boys from 7 to 12 pre- 
pared forthe Public Schools. References to parents. 
EASTER TERM BEGINS APRIL 18th.—Prospec- 
tuses on application at the School, 38 Gloucester 
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DIAMONDS. i'M R. S T R E E T E R, 
SAPPHIRES. | DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANT, 





NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 
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| COLOMBO, CEYLON. 
| GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 


CAT'S-EYES. 
STAR STONES. 











EMERALDS. | NO LOWER STANDARD OF GOLD USED THAN 
pevininiti | 18-CARAT. 

RUBIES. KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES. 

PEARLS. | BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


‘Precious Stones direct from the Mines. 


Mr. Streeter’s Collection of Rough and Cut 
Stones always on view. 


ALEXANDRITES. 





A Single Stone at First Price | 





“A household luxury in all 
APO LLI NAR I S. saataarek ae globe.” wi 


Sanitary Record. 





ANN UAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, 

(Next to St. James’s Hall), 

HAS THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Prices, in Silver Cases, from £2 10s; in Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the Company, 
67 Regent Street. 


THE “ABC” FILE SORTS, BINDS, 


and INDEXES, in alphabetical order, Letters, Invoices, &c., leaving every 
paper immediately accessible and removable. No Springs, Wires, or Screws. 
Carriage paid to any Country in the Postal Union. In strong cloth case, 3s. 
—CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


LoXPon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 








, Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


READING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 28 6d each. 
CO A S E § 





for BEN BIN G. 


Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Oflice, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the 
Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons 
are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Collection comprises more than One Million Volumes of 
Modern Works of every shade of opinion on all subjects of 
general interest. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an 
ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Terms for Book Clubs and Literary Institutions: 


For tue Newest Books. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at One Time, FIVE GUINEAS 
per Annum. 
And Three Volumes for Every Additional Guinea. 
For Oper Books. 
TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES at One Time, FIVE GUINEAS 
per Annum. 
And Five Volumes for Every Additional Guinea. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for APRIL, 
Postage free on application. 
The APRIL Number of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 


LOGUE contains the names of nearly Three Thousand Books 
in every Department of Literature, at the lowest Current Prices. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY Messengers call to deliver Books at 
the Residences of Subscribers in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 


Subscription—Two Guineas per Annum. 


Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs already 
subscribe to this Department of MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, and obtain a constant succession of the Best 
New Books as they appear. 


ez All the Books in circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the 
Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
Pricipat Entrances—30 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREE!, CHEAPSIDE. 
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OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere are 
now offered to all persons desirous of following the 
course of study pursued there. 

A number of Students not exceeding 50 will be ad- 
mitted to the College in September, 1882. Candidates 
for admission must, on July Ist, 1882, be vver 17 and 
under 21 years of age, and must give satisfactory 
proof of their having reccived a fair general educa- 


tion. 
The Secretary of State for India will offer 16 ap- 
intments in the Indiin Publ'c Works Department 
‘or competition among the Students entering the 
College in September, 1882, at the termivation of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1885. The secretary of State for 
India will further offer two appointments in the 
Indian Telegraph Department among the same Stu- 
dents after two years’ course of study, that is, in the 
summer of 1884. 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the Co'lege can receive, the preference 
will be given to qualified candidates according to 
dates of application for admission 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the SECRETARY, Public Works Department, India 
Office, S.W.; or to the PRESIDENT, Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper’= Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS, 
India Office, November 4*h, 1$81. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LIVERP ‘OL. 
ROSCOE PROFESSORS !IIP_ of ART. 

The Council are prepared to APPOINT a PRO- 
FESSOR of ART, in the above College. The St pend 
of the Professor will be £375 per aunum, together 
with two-thirds «f the fees, the total st pend being 
guaranteed to be nt less than £400 per annum. The 
Professor will hold office for five years, from October 
Ast, 1882, the date at which he will be expected to 
commence College wo:k, and wil be required to re- 
side in Liver; ool during term tim-. His duties will 
be to lecture to day aud evening classes upon the 
History, Theory, and Practice of Art, and to conduct 
and superintend the n ry examin itions in these 
subjects. Candidates are requested to send in their 
applications and copies of their testimonials to the 
Honorary Secretar,, not later than May 15th, 1882. 

W. J. STEWART, Hon. Sec. 

25 Lord Strect, Liverpoo!, March 22nd, 1882. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1882.— 
A COURSE of FIVE LECTURES on ‘The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH cf RELIGION, as ILLUS- 
TRATED by NATIONAL RELIGIONS and UNI- 
VERSAL RELIGIONS,’ will be delivered by 
Professor KUENEN, D.D., of Leiden, at ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL, Langham Place, on the following 
days, viz.:—TULSDAY, 25th, and THURSDAY, 
April 27th, at 11 a.m.; MONDAY, Ist, and 
WEDNESDAY, May 3rd, at 5 p.m.; and FRIDAY, 
May 5th, at ll a.m. Admission to the Course of 
Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons 
desirous of attending the Lecturs are requested to 
send their names and addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS 
and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C., not lat: r than April 19th, and as soon as possible 
after that date tickets will be issued to as many persons 
as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Professor KUENEN at Oxford, in the Lecture 
Theatre of the University Mu-eum, at 4.30 p.m., ou 
each of the following days, viz.:—FRIDAY, 2lst, 
SATURDAY, 22nd, MONDAY, 24th, FRIDAY, 28th, 
and SATURDAY, April 29th. Admission to the 
Oxford Course will 'e free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 











ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 18 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY 
AFTERNOON, Avril 20th. New Boys at 3 o’clock; 
Kindergarten and Transition at half-past 3; Upper 
School at 4. 


E°’ S a GB '@ UR NE. 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Facing the Sea. Over Two Hundred Rooms, 
Ornamental Grounds. Tennis Lawn, 
Under the persural super’ntendence of the New 
Proprietors, 

CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE, 
— JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
Estate and House Agents, bez to call attention 
to Gentlemen Desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to Purchase or Rent, to the great facilities they 
possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respecfully solicit communications. Properties 
inspected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency 
Depart ment, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—WEakNEss 
AND DeEBILITY.—Unless the blood be kept in 
a pure state, the strongest constitution will fail, and 
disease supervene. ‘These truly wonderful Pills 
possess the power of neutralising and removing all 
contaminations of the blood. They quietly but certainly 
overcome all obstructions tending to produce ill- 
health, and institute regular actions in organs that 
are faulty from derangement or debility. The 
dyspeptic, weak, and nervous may rely on these Pills 
as their best friends and comforters. They improve 
the appetite and thoroughly invigorate the digestive 
apparatus. Holloway’s Pills have long been known 
to be the surest preventives of liver complaints, 
dreadful dropsies, spasme, colic, constipation, and 
many other diseases always hovering rouud the feeble 
and infirm. 





O CAPITALISTS 
INVESTORS. 

A most favourable opportunity exists for the 
judicious employment of Capital, in an old-established 
and highly oo” business, for the purpose of 
working a valuable Patent, and promoting all 
Schemes for dealing with ths: Smoke from domestic 
and other fireplaces. Public attention having been 
strongly directed to the subject of Smoke Abatement, 
the present time is deemed most suitable for developing 
a very large and flourishing business, 

Unexceptional references given. 

Apply in the first instance, by letter, to Messra. 
“E.,”’ care of Messrs. PFEIL, STEDALL, and SON, 
Broad Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.; or to Messrs. 
BOLTON, ROBBINS, and BUSK, 45 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; or to Messrs. LUCAS, SON, and CO., 
Accountants, 20 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


oa MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


CITY BRANCH: Mansion-Hovse BuiLprnas, E.C. 


and 








Chairman—Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Rospert Mowsray, 
Bart., M.P., D.C.L. 
ELEVENTH BONUS MEETING, 1882, 

The Report, presented at a Meeting held on the 5th 
January last, showed that on the rigorous basis of the 
Instituce of Actuaries’ H™ Table of Mortality, with 
3 per cent. interest and net premiums, 

The calculated Liability was ... ... _... £1,970,019 

To which further Reserves were added of 116,684 


Making the Total Reserves ... ... 2,086,703 
And the Assurance Fund being . 2,433,397 


. £346,694 


Of this sym, £345,000 was divided—an amount 
larger by £15,000 than any previously distributed, 
and producing the highest ratio of p: ofit ever declared 
by the Society, viz., a 

CASH BONUS OF 32 PER CENT. 
on the Premiums of the Five Years, 





The Net Surplus was... ... ... 








CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PRrooF OF DraTH 
AND TITLE, 


The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will be in 
January, 1887. New Policies effected before the end 
of June next will then rank for Five full Years’ 
at and so obtain one year’s additional share of 
rofits. 





The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proveedings of the Bonus meeti: g, the returns 
made to the Board of Trade, aud every information 
can be obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or 
from any of its agents. 

GEO. CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
B. NEWBATT, Assistant-Actuary. 


NOMMERCIAL UNION 
J ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 





Capital Fully Subscribed... £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up ... mA a ae ..» 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholde:s, exceed Sas eae as 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ..._ 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
___West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 








ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SFa. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Agents, or 
6 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


S igeaphetd PERSONS at all AGES 
~ 








will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 

IFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 
any of the Ordinary Systems. See Prospectus for 
Specimens and Illustrations of the remarkable results. 


CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID. ...... £4,028,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ................00 436,000 


43rd YEAR. 
ENTRANTS before APRIL, 1882, will secure 
ONE YEAR’S BONUS more than later Assurers. 


London: 5 LomBarp StrEET, and 48 Paty Mati, S.W. 
Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street 

Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 

Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester: 10 Bank St. 
Glasgow : 123 St. Vincent Street. 





iii 
ARMY AND NAVY AUXILIARY 
CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 


(LIMITED), 





Notice to Shareholders and Members 





The Company’s NEW PREMISES were OP. 
for Business on MONDAY, March 27th, oa 
comprise the following Departments :— c 
MEAT, including Beef (Scotch and Foreign), Mutton 


Se mn, ¢ 
. — Southdown, and Dartmoor), Lamb, Veal, 


FISH and ICE. 

POULTRY, GAME, FRESH BUTTER, and EG 
FRUITS, VEGETABLES, &c. 

FLOWERS. 

FLOWERING PLANTS, FERNS, PALMS, &¢ 
Every kind of FARM, GARDEN, and FLOWER 


FORAGE, ARTIFICIAL MANUR 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. BS, and AGRI. 


BOOTS and SHOES, 

HOUSE and ESTATE AGENCY. 

The FURNITURE DEPARTMENT will is 
Dining, Drawing, Beiroom, Library, Ps Bale 
niture, with Carpets, Damasks, Silks, Cretonnes &e 
also Church Furniture and Decorations, nares 


GS, 


8 


By order, 
WM. NEWTON, 
General Manager and Secretary, 
Francis Street, 
Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


—————$—$_____ 


Paid-np Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund : oe id £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated ard sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
periods, on terms wh.ch may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balauces, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes ‘ssued. A Pamphlet, with a. on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 3lst, 1880. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


UNGRY. — KAVOS.—Immediately 
, order KAVOS. King of Condiments. The 
Hunger Maker. The New Delight. The Supreme 
Relish. The Wholesome Digestive. The Natural 
Food Assimilator. The Sublime KAVOS. Each day 
that you remain without having tasted KAVOS, you 
postpone the beginning of a newera to you, the epoch 
of afresh pleasure and enjoyment with your meals, 
of which you have now no idea. Order of any grocer. 
Wholesale from KAVO and CO.’s Chief European 
Depot, Cork. 














POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 
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ai NBURGH REVIEW, 
_— fale published on SATURDAY 


15:h inst. 
sane ConTENTS. 
Tue Fatt OF THE Stuarts. 
gsETrI's POEMS. 
aos EMPIRE OF THE Kuatirs. 
Tur CoMEDIES OF TERENCE. 
Onions OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
fb PANAMA CANAL. 
Live AND WRITINGS OF EDOARDO Fusco. 
THE Late Lord TWEEDDALE’S ORNITHOLOGICAL 
SSaYS 
gig THOMAS BRASSEY ON THE BriTisH Navy. 
THE Hatcs OF BEMERSYDE. 
LorD BEACONSFIELD'S SPEECHES AND LITERARY 
Works. 3) 
London: Lonawans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 


(. BLACK. 


HE DUBLIN 
APRIL, 1882. 
Tue VOYAGE OF THE *VeGA’ AND ITS RESULTS. 
By Miss E. M. Clerke. 
County ADMINISTRATION. ‘ 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF Sr. THOMAS. 
Minor Ports OF MODERat France. Part IL. 
Tur HovsEHoLD Books OF Lorp WILLIAM 
Howakb. 
Joun INGLESANT. By Rev. W. Barry, D.D. 
RECENT KVIDENCE IN Support OF JOHN L,, v. 7. 
LITERATURE FOR THE YouNa@. Part IL. 
THE Pore : 
Lerrers oF Pors Leo XIII. 
Scrence NOTICES. 
Noticrs OF CONTINENTAL CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 
Notices OF Books. 
Books OF DEVOTION AND SPIRITUAL READING. 
London: Burns and Oates, 17 Portman Street, W. 


FSS ens se 


sd 


REVIEW, 


r 


SPN opwp 


Now ready, price ls; by post, 1s 2d. 
ANT: a VINDICATION of PRO- 

\ TECTION. By ARTHUR M. SMITH. 
London: W. Rrpaway, 169 Piccadilly. 





Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 
OLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. By 
Herspert SPENCER. Being Part V. (Vol. IL, 
Part 2) of “*The PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY.” 
Wiuutuams and NorGare, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and Edinburgh. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST.. MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 








FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
_ Bold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
? WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast 3; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when f dling off : Strengthens 

eak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 

orms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
| all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63 and Ls, 
4 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Gold Meda', Paris, 1878. _ First Award 

— Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


881. “= 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

_. ‘A most delicious and valuable 
article.” —Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.LC., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 





FRY’S 


COCOA 








NELSON’S 
“H OM E COMFORT S.” 


A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 


By MARY HOOPER, 
AUTHOR of “LITTLE DINNERS,” &c. 


Post Free, on Application to 


G NELSON, DALE, and 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


Rok OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning)... ie 10 Guineas 
FIVE 


(never requires tuning)... eee ees dé, ee oa 


CO., 








” ” 
pe ‘i (Studio)... “as = <a a a aa wee 46 “a 
‘3 ee (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case re aa 20 ee 
- ‘a o in American Walnut Case ... roe Ae nas a ja 
cs oe in Oak Case ... noe aad aaa aaa a a ad 
fe ‘a re in Black and Gould Case ... aaa Fee vias ia fe 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from ex ne cud saa oa 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


SAUCE. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CRO3SE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





KINAHAN'S | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE wa: 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—Se: the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Ruzsell communicated to the College cf Physicians and J.T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1856 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 6. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words © Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on ths 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony acompanies each bottle. 
SoL_e ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russeil street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 43 6d. 





WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 








care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


The following New Works, available for every class of Subscribers, are in daily circulation 
and all New Books in every department of Literature. together with the most recent Musical 
Publications, are added as they issue from the Press. 


ENGLISH SECTION :— 


Fitzgerald’s New History of the English Stage—Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun—Morley’s Life of Cobden 
Green's Making of England—Hunter’s Indian Empire—Nordenskiold’s Voyage of the ‘Vega’—The Mendelssohn Famil 

—Morris’s Hopes and Fears for Art—Temple’s Men and Events of My Time in India—Coote’s Wanderings South a 
East—Life of Sir Charles Lyell—Lord Dufferin’s Speeches and Addresses—Sir John Lubbock’s Fifty Years of 
Science—Our Little Life, by A. K. H. B—The British Navy, by Sir Thomas Brassey—Arnold’s Palms and Temples 
—W. H. Russell's Hesperothen—Proctor’s Familiar Science Studies—Robinson’s Noah’s Ark—Uganda and the 
Egyptian Soudan—Lansdell’s Through Siberia—Oliphant’s Land of Khemi—Caroline Fox's Memories of Old Friends 
—John Inglesant, by J. H. Shorthouse—Gehenna, by Lewis Wingfield—Phyllida, by Florence Marryat—Faucit of 
Balliol, by Herman Merivale—In Trust, by Mrs. Oliphant—A_ Laodicean, by Thomas Hardy—The Question of Cain 

by Mrs. Cashel Hoey—The Garden of Eden—A Grape from a Thorn, by James Payn—The Comet of a Season, by Justin 
McCarthy. 


FOREIGN SECTION :— 


Les Millions Honteux, par Hector Malot—Mon Frere et Moi, par E, Daudet—Eliane, par Madame Craven—Le 
Marteau @Acier, par Louis Uhibach—La Fille de Marguerite, par X. de Montepin—Bayonnette, par Alexis Bouvierm= 
La Faustin, par E£. de Goncourt—Marc-Auréle, par Ernest Renan—Meémoires de Canler, Chef de Police—Fleur-de- 
Crime, par Adolphe Belot—Le Fiance de Sylvie, par H. Gréville—Aspasia, von Hammerling—Angela, von Spielhagen, 


MUSIC SECTION :— 


The Prince Consort's Collected Compositions—The Mascotte, by Audran—Patience, by Arthur Sullivan—Les Contes 
@ Hoffman, by Offenbach—Le Tribut de Zamora, by Gounod—St. Ursula, by I’. H. Cowen—Princess Toto, by Frederic 
Clay—Old Scottish Ditties, edited by G. A. Macfarren—The Childhood of Christ, by Berlioz—Faust, by Berlioz— 
The Martyr of Antioch, by Arthur Sullivan—Il_ Demonio, by Rubinstein—The Building of the Ship, by J. F. Barnett 
Mefistofele, by Boito—The Widow of Nain, by F. J. Caldicott—Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Volumes I, and II, 








GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND “mpiteint vot crownsro, pcess 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. MY LADY AT LAST, 


ree By MARGARET T. TAUNTON, 
Author of “Sunnyhayes, or the Two Shipwrecks.” 





Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 





Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which LAarcu Prorits are a 














realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 3 = SS 
Civil Service Gazette.—'‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co, is easy to comprehend, Just out. 
and safe.’”——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe system, worthy of pub.ie confidence.’’——Court VE 
Journal.—“ An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’——Civilian.—* Their system commends itself e x 
as being a very safe one.”’——News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better R VERT 
than retain their services.” Sea nthe A POEM AFTER THE FRENCH OF DE GRESSET, 
W. GUTTERIDGE and CO, Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. By the Rev. GEORGE BAYLEY, M.A. Oxon. 








—— = ee eae Price One Shilling. 
‘EMIGRATION TO THE CANADIAN eunenaine aaak 


NORTH-WEST. 134 New Bond Street, W. 
LANDS Br ta Me 


The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the Sink wiih iinet tina titi alleen 


Dominion Government to complete and work a Transcontinental line of railwa “ ra wat ih ta . 
| to the Pacifie Ocean) OFFER for SALE FARMING aud GRAZING LANDS in EWS AS THEY ARE. By CHaRLes 
: the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of railway and its branches, to KENSINGTON SALAMAN, 
| actual settlers, at 103 sterling per acre, payable in annual instalments, but London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and 
subject to a rebate of 53 per acre for cultivation of one-half within four years | WERTHEIMER, Lea, and Co., Circus Place, London 
F 0 R | from date of purchase. Wall. 





Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in -. + m 
the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, EROREO and JULIET. Book of the 
10 per cent. above par, and accrued interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- ay Play, as Performed at the Lyceum, 

| tions of $1,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtained through Edited by Henry IRVING. 

the Bank of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 





interest. Theatre. 
S A L E. For further information respecting the country, proof of its Agriculturaland | Price One Shilling. 
Stock-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &c., apply to the DECADE of VERSE. 5s 
4 4 A Ola e . 


| CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Bartholomew House, London, E 
E.C. “© Verse of no common quality.’’—Spectator. 


Se : ——————— — es ——— By the Same Author, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. DOROTHY BROWN (livery Dey). & 
. FE REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


: Lleve aditi ost iis and illing. 
a a ae PEN FAN TS |) pep iiss TSR —. 


Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
FOR | AND Curing this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., 


¥.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 


- | 
F O O D i N V A L I D S. gy, a and Co., Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Street. 








Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





aL -awalids.” | NTEW BUILDINGS for the “COMP- 

British MEDICAL JOURNAL. Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids. i : TOIR D'ESCOMPTE, PARIS.” — See the 
v. y 7 BUILDER (44, by post, 44d r Internal anc ° 

IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. ternal - adh see Mf Gastch Necearenai and & 


— r; Archi l d Proportion ; 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, | Norman Door; Architectural Style age jistrial Arts 


in Franee; Lesser Arts of Life; the Stanley En- 


J. R. NEAVE and OC0O., Fordingbridge, England. ginoors, &+.—b Catheriag stree , aud ail Newsmen. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 
A LADY'S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR. By 
GC, F. GoRDON CumminG, Author of “ At Home in Fiji.’ Complete in 1 vol. 
ost 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 12s 6d. , 
“The whole book is not only interesting and instructive, but, at the same time, 
st delightful reading.”’—Illustrated London News. . 
a “97 more fascinating volame than ‘A —_* Cruise in a French Man-of-War 
vith for a long time.’’—Graphic. 
bay aie her ed oom but thanks for having given them yet another 
mages of perhaps the most attractive region in the whole world.’’—Pall Mall 


«6A Lady’s Cruise’ is one of those books that is not only readable, but highly 
instructive. It is historic, romantic, artistic, picturesque, and fascinating.” — 

isti mn. 

Frees catning or more graphic picture of the South Sea Islands has never 
been drawn, and not its least merit consists in the justice which it does to 
Christian missions.” —Christian World. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. ; 

AT HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, Author 
of “A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” &c. Complete in 1 vol. post 
8yo, with Illustrations and a Map. 7s 6d. a 

« Ag the picturesque record of a sojourn in little-known lands, and a thrilling 
account of customs which are happily becoming things of the past, ‘At Home in 

iii’ is avery interesting and readable work.”—Saturday Review. _ 

‘Anything more pleasant, amusing, and magnificently descriptive of places 
and people than = work has seldom beeu written about any place, much less of 
iji.’—The World. 

Fil nis book has been much praised, but never enough. Miss Cumming is 

another of our wonderful a travellers......This new book will be useful to 

people who are interested in colonisation questions, but it will be infinitely more 
yrefal and pleasant to those who are interested in human nature, The volume 
tempts one to return to it again and again.”’—Vanity Fair. ‘ ire 

“ We must record our unqualified pleasure in this bright, sparkling, fascinating 
book of travels.”—The Watchman. 


This day is published. 
The REVOLT of MAN. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR: a Novel. By E. D. Gerard, 
Author of ‘‘ Reata: What’s ina Name.”’ In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Beggar My Neighbour’ can be most cordially praised. The two clever 
ladies who write under the name of ‘EK. D. Gerard’ made a decided success with 
*Reata,’ a book which many people held, not without some reason, to be the 
best novel of its season. But their new book is really much better than ‘ Reata.’” 
—Athenewm. mar 

“The story is admirably constructed, and the sequence of events and incidents 
is thoroughly natural and artistic. But the chief charm and the greatest ex- 
cellence of the work lie in the analysis of character. It is long since we have 
had anything finer in fiction than the passion of Kazimir for Xenia i 
worked out here with a completeness and a power seldom equalied,””—World, 

4 Tt is rare indeed to meet with a novel of such entirely fresh and unflagging 
interest, and so absolutely free from all the faults with which contemporary 
fiction is too justly charged.’”’—Graphic, 


The FIXED PERIOD. By Anthony Trollope. (Originally 


published in Blackwood'’s Magazine.) 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 
“The Fixed Period’ is an amuisng jeu @’esprit.”,—Athenwum. [ Spectator, 
“Isa humorous sketch of life towards the end of the twentieth century.”— 


PUBLISHED by COMMAND of HER MAJESTY, 
QUEEN at 


This day is published. 
BALMORAL. By Rev. A. A. CAMPBELL, Minister of Crathie. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the 
PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 


Next week will be published. 
KANT. By William Wallace, Merton College, Oxford. 


Crown 8yo, with Portrait, 3s 6d. 





This day is published. 
A CRITICAL INQUIRY into the SCOTTISH LANGUAGE, 
With the View of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. 
By Francisqur-MIcuEL, F.S.A., Lond. and Scot., Correspondant de l'Institut 
de France, &c. In one handsome quarto volume, printed on hand-made 
paper, and appropriately bound in roxburzhe style, price 66s. 
The Kdition is strictly limited to 500 copies, which will be numbered and 
allotted in the order of application. 


LITTLE COMEDIES. Old and New. By Julian Sturgis, 


Author of ‘‘ John-a-Dreams,”’ ‘An Accomplished Gentleman,” &c. Being 
an Enlarged Edition of ‘‘ Little Comedies,’ containing Seven New Pieces. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“* Little Comedies’ we welcome as an earnest that better things are in store 
for English dramatic art, for here is an author who has not feared to give us 
axe life, and interest in a dramatic form...... The dialogue is sparkling and 

right, often with touches of a deeper meaning; and many of them contain a 
real ring of poetry and feeling.”’—Spectator, 

‘There is a graceful play of fancy, a delicacy of touch, a refinement of humour, 
in these ‘ Little Comedies,’ which make them very acceptable to those who are 
capable of appreciating such attractions.’’—John Bull. 


DICK’S WANDERING. By Julian Sturgis, Author of 
“ Little Comedies,” *‘ An Accomplished Gentleman,” ‘‘ John-a-Dreams,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, teed Oe [Shortly. 
This day is published. 
The EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN in the PUBLIC SERVICE. 
Bv Lady JouN Manners. Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. 6d. 
This day is published. 
OUR HOLIDAY AMONG the HILLS. 


Janet Logie RoBerrson. 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


> 
HISTORY of the EDINBURGH, or QUEEN’S REGIMENT 
of LIGHT INFANTRY MILITIA, now Third Battalion, the Royal Scots, 
with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief 
Sketch of the old Royal Scots. By Major R. C. DupGron, Adjutant 3rd 
Battalion, the Royal Scots. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


By James and 


This day is published. 

The REGULATIONS of the OLD HOSPITAL of the 
KNIGHTS of St. JOHN at VALETTA. From a Copy Printed at Rome, and 
preserved in the Archives of Malta. With a Translation, Introduction, and 
Notes Explanatory of the Hospital Work of the Order. By the Rev. W. K. 
R. Beprorp, one of the Chaplains of the Order of St. John in England. 
Royal 8vo, with Frontispiece, Plans, &c., 7s 6d. 


DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. Walford, Author of “Mr. 
Smith: a Part of his Life’’ ‘ Cousins,” ‘ Pauline,” ‘ Troublesome 
Daughters,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
One of the best studies of humble Scottish life that has appeared for many 
years.”’—Academy. 
.“‘ Mrs, Walford’s work is always well done. She has a great power of giving 
distinctness and variety to her characters. This is admirably shown in ‘ Dick 
Netherby,’ ”*— Atheneu m, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for APRIL, 


No. CCCXVIII, price 6s, [On Saturday nezt. 
ConTENTS. 

Tue Faw or THE STUARTS, 

Rossett1’s Poems. 

THE EMPIRE OF THE KHALIFS. 

THE COMEDIES OF TERENCE. 

ORIGINS OF ENGLISH History. 

Tue Panama CANAL. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF EpoaRDO Frsco. 

TxE Late Lorp TWEEDDALE’S ORNITHOLOGICAL Essays. 

Str THOMAS BRASSEY ON THE BriTISH Navy, 

. THe Haics oF BEMERSYDE. 

- LorD BEACONSFIELD’S SPEECHES AND LITERARY WORKS. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHT- 


EENTH CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecky. Vols. Il]. and IV. 1760-1784. 
Price 36s. [On Saturday neat. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of the First 


Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 1835. By J. A. Froupr, M.A. With Two 
Portraits and Four Illustrations etched on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


THREE in NORWAY. By Two of Tuem. 


Witha Map and 59 Woodcut Illustrations from Sketches by the Authors. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HISTORY of ROME. English Edition, trans- 


lated by the Author, Wi1HELM Inne. Vols. IV. and V., price 32s, completing 
the Work. > 


HISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the 


EMPIRE. By Dean Merivate, D.D. 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s, 


OUTLINES of PRIMITIVE BELIEF among 


the INDO-EUROPEAN RACES. By Cuaruxgs F. Keary, M.A, 8vo, 18s. 


SELECTED SPEECHES of the EARL of 


BEACONSFIELD. Arranged and Edited, with Introductions and Explana- 
tory Notes, by T. E. Keppet, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, with a Portrait, price 32s. 


A CENSUS of RELIGIONS; Denominational 


Worship; The National Church: Three Essays. By the Right Hon. J. G. 
Husparp, M.P. 8vo, price ls, 


The BRITISH NAVY, its Strength, Resources, 


and Administration. By Sir T. Brassey, K.C.B., M.P. Vol. L., price 
10s 6d, and Vol. II., price 3s 6d, now ready. With numerous Illustrations. 


The MARINE STEAM-ENGINE: a Treatise 


for the Use of Engineering Students and Officers of the Royal Navy. By 
RICHARD SENNETT, C.E.R.N. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, price 21s. 


RAILWAYS and LOCOMOTIVES; Nine 


Lectures delivered at the School of Military Engineering, Chatham, in 1877. 
By J. W. Barry, M. Inst. C.E., and Sir P BRAMWELL, F.R.S., 
M. Inst.C.E. 8vo, with 228 Woodcuts, price 21s, 


IN TRUST: the Story of a Lady and her 


Lover. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s, 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON the THIRD. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 4 vols. 8vo, £3 18s. 


The FALL of the MONARCHY of CHARLES 


I., 1637-1649. By SamurL Rawson Garpiner, LL.D, 8yo. Vols. I. and II., 
1637-1642, price 28s. 


GREEK and ROMAN SCULPTURE. By 


W. Coptanp Perry. With 280 Illustrations, engraved on Wood. Square 
crown 8yo, 3ls 6d, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Jonn Stuart Mrz. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s ; or 1 vol. crown 8yo, 5s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Bucs te. 
Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


A GARLAND from GREECE. By Gerorcr 


Francis ArmstronG, M.A., Author of * Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic,’’ 
* Ugone, a Tragedy,” &c. Feap, 8vo, 9s. 


ODOR OR Go poe 


Te 
_S 





The SUNBEAM SERIES. 
Lady BRASSEY’S VOYAGE of the ‘ SUNBEAM,’ 
with 60 Woodents, 6d, 
WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS. With 55 Woodcuts, 6d. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S KATE COVENTRY. 6d. 
HARTWIG’S ARCTIC REGIONS. With 57 Woodcuts, 6d. 


Quarto, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


In 10 vols. royal 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF 


HENRY FIELDING 


Edited, with a Biographical Essay, by LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Each Volume of the Novels will contain EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS by WILLIAM SMALL. 
The First Volume also contains HOGARTH’S PORTRAIT of HENRY FIELUING. 


and Oo 


The Letterpress is printed by Messrs. Richard Clay, Sons, and Taylor, on paper of the finest quality, made expressly for the Work by Messrs. John Dickinson 


The Tllustrations are all printed on real China Paper by Messrs. R'chard Clay, Sons, and Taylor, and mounted on Plate Paper. 


The Edition is limited to One Thonsand Copies for Sale in E1rope, and Two Hundred and Fifty Copies for Sale in the United States of America, Hach 
is Numbered. The Work can be obtained only by Subscription through Booksellers, who will furnis information respecting Terms, &c. ; Copy 


Volumes already issued :— 


TOM JONES, Vol. I. 


TOM JONES, Vol. II. | 
*,* A Volume will be published on the First of Each Consecutive Month. 


AMELIA. 


Extracts from Notices by the Press. 


TIMES, February 7th, 1882. 

The splendid Editions of our two great modern novelists are in a manner supple- 
mented by that of the works of Henry Fielding, who has been called the “ father 
of the English novel,’’ and is without doubt the originator of that branch of it in 
which Dickens and Thackeray excelled. In the case of Fielding, an édition de luxe 
conibines an ornamental purpose with that of real literary usefulness..,...The 
volume before us comprises the first eight books of the '* History of Tom Jone3, a 
Foundling,’’ winding up with the episodes of the ‘‘Man of the Hill.” Binding 
and printing are all that can be desired for a library edition...... A valuable 
addition to this reissue is the biographical essay by Mr. Leslie Stephen, which is 
prefixed to the first volume. Mr. Stephen is perfect master of his subject, and 
treats it with the delicacy of style and literary discernment peculiar to himself. 
From the meagre data which have come to us from contemporary sources, he has 

ainted the picture of the ma», his life, his thoughts, and his actions, with a rare 
Segres of reconstructive skill...... Of the literary criticism in Mr. Stephen’s essay 
we can speak with unqualified praise, the estimate of the plays being especially 
valuable. 





“ - . STeEDAED, Phew: 1832, 

en goodly quarto volumes, printed in the clearest of beanti i 

upon the thickest and strongest of parchment-like pay a ir de 
margin which suggests and invites rebinding in whole calf, and with iflnstr: ti - 
of exqu.site taste and finish—this is indeed an apotheosis for work some of 7 heh 
first saw the light on mornings after late and not-too-quiet suppars, scribbled eh 
scraps of paper in which the author's ‘ beloved tobacco had been wra; mee 
Beyond the praise which is naturally claim:d by an edition so splondl ly got wy 
a3 this one—praise upon every point on which the most exacting book gollectae 
can expect satisfaction—the volumes before us call for notice of the biographi wal 
essay with which Mr. Leslie Stephen prefaces the work. onic 

DAILY TELEGRAPH, March 16th, 1882. 

We have already noticad a new edition of the immortal works of Hen 
Fielding, Esq., now being published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co, Too 
Jones’’ is here presented in two large and tastefully executed volumes, An 
introductory memoir of the author, by Mr. Leslie Stephen, accompanies the prior 
volume, and the illustrations in both form one of the chief attractions of these 
luxurious tomes. 





“THIS VERY DELIGHTFUL BOOK.” 








Patt Matt Gazette. 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION is Now Ready of 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS: being Extracts from the .Journals 


and Letters of CAROLINE FOX, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. To which are added Fourteen ORIGINAL LETTERS from J. 8. MILL, never 
before published. Edited by HORACE N. PYM. 2 vols. crown 8v¥o, with a Portrait, 18s. 


“'There are not many things rarer than a thoroughly delightful book, but Mr. 
Pym must have the credit (since the author herself is past receiving it) of having 
provided readers of to-day with this rarity.”—Athenewmn. 

‘‘ Hardly a pave can be turned without meeting a name that still retains some 
importance; and though at times, of course, we find little but a name, yet even 
then the mention is not devoid of interest, and in some cases it affords views of 
character from which the historian of our time might stop to gather hints for 
the colouring of his picture.’’—Spectator. 


| 
| 


“It is always difficult to appreciate duly the labour and responsibility of an 
editor of the diaries and reminiscences of those who are gone to the land whither 
no criticism can pur:ue themselves. In the present case, it may be truly said that 
nothing has been sent to press that is without interest ; nothing, too—if indeed 
there was any such matter—his been allowed to see the light which should 
wound the feelings in the slightest dezree of the most sensitive surviving 
relative or friend of those whose names are mentioned in the book.” 

Suturday Review. 





Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, by Burn and Co., 4to, prices 42s. 
The SECOND EDITION of : 
A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Designed by her Royal Highness 


the PRINCESS BRATRICE. 
IRISH ESSAYS, and Others. By seeeeen * Arnold. 
avow ready. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. ; 

Contents :—The Incompatibles—An Unregarded Irish Grievance—Ecce, Con- 

vertimur ad Gentes—The Future of Liberalism—A Speech at Eton—The French 
Play in London—Copyrizht—Prefaces to Poems. 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory, 
as Modified by the Doctrine of Evolution. By L&sLIe StepHen, Anthor 
of “A History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” ‘‘ Hours 
ina Library,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. [Immediately. 


OUTLINES of NAVAL HYGIENE. By John D. Mac- 
DONALD, M.D., F.R.S., Inspector-General, R.N., Professor of Naval Hygiene, 
Army Medical School, Netley. Crown S8vo, with Illustrations, 12s 61. 

This handy volume supplies a want that has long been complained of by naval 
medical officers, and we hope that our remarks will not fail to gain for it an 
opinion of general, second to that only of its professional ntility, as such know- 
ledge, so clearly and concisely put, will, by wide diffusion, acqnire strength as it 
spreads, and so prove highly beneficial to our Navy.’’—United Service Gazette. 





UNDER the SANCTION of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
The “ PEOPLE’S EDITION” of the 
LIFE of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE CONSORT, 
By Sir Toeopore Martin, K.C.B. With a Portrait, bound in cloth, 43 6d. 
*,* The Work may also be obtained in Six Parts, each 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY, Essayist and Historian. By 
the Hon. ALBert S. G. CanNnrING, Author of ‘‘ Philosophy of Charles Dickens,” 
* Religious Strife in British History,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of BRANDRAM’S SHAKESPEARE. 
SHAKESPEARE. —CERTAIN SELECTED PLAYS, 


Abridged for tne Use of the Young. By Samvuet Branpram, M.A. Oxon. 
Second Edition, la-ge crown 8yo, 6s. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By 
the late Frank Bucktanp. Crown 8yvo, with Portrait and Iliusirations, 
12s 6d. | Shortly. 

SIX MONTHS in the RANKS; or, the Gentleman Private, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“A book like this should be very valuable to Army administrators and to 

Parliamentary Army reformers.’’—British Quarterly Review. 





TWO NEW NOVELS, BY POPULAR WRITERS. 
NEW NOVEL by HOLME LEE. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
A POOR SQUIRE. By Holme Lee, Author of “Sylvan 
Holt’s Daughter,” &c. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘The ROSE GARDEN.” 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Rose Garden,” “ Cartonche,’’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL IN THE PRESS. 
SCOTCH MARRIAGES. By Sarah Tytler, Author of 


“‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘ A Garden of Women,” &c. 3 vuls. post 8vo. 
[On April 17th. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE.—NEW STORY. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for APRIL, contains the First Part of 
a New Story, entitled, i 
“NO NEW THING. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC,” “ MATRIMONY,” &e. 
The Story will be Illustrated by Mr. Da Maurier. 


Now re dy (One Shilling), No. 268. 


| RN MAGAZINE, for APRIL. With 
SCHLOSS and TOWN. By F. M. Peard, Author of “The Su, CORNHILL = . 


| TALK AND V'ALKER 


Illustrations by GEORGE pu Mavrier and W, SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

No New Tune. (With an Illustra-; RamBLES AMONG BOOKS, 
tion.) Cnap.1. Friendship, 2. Mrs. THE STATE TRIALS. 
Stanniforth’s Neigbbours. Tue Worup’s Env. By R. A. Proctor. 

Tue CuurcH BY THE SEA, By Edmund 


No. 1V.— 








CASTERS AND CHESTERS. W. Gosse. , 
PEprinieLLo: Twenty-Four Hours Damocies. By the Author of “For 
WITH A NEAPOLITAN STREET-BOY. Percival.” (With an Illustration.) 


A Port OF THE Past. Chap. 5. On the Cliff. 





WORKS BY THE BRONTE SISTERS. 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. 
Library Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 8yvo, 

price 53 each. 
1, Jane Eyre, By Cuartorte 5, Wuthering Heights. By 
BRONTE. auies Bronte. AGNES GREY. 
* \ ci sy ANNE Bronte. Witl 
2. Bhirley. By CARNES Preface and Mewoir of. hoth 


Vill tt B c | Authors, by CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
illette. HARLOTTE : 
— 6. The Tenant of Wildfell 
. The Professor, and Poems. | le ee 


By CuarLotrre Bronte. And 7. The Life of Charlotte 
POEMS by her Sisters and Father. | BRONTE. By Mrs. GASKELL. 


*,* Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


» 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


” 


Uniform Edition, in 7 vols., each con-| Also the Popular Edition, feap. 8¥0, 
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